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ECONOMIC ANALYSIS OF FISHERY IN THE FAR EAST 


By Edward Szczepanik 


(Lecturer in Economics, Universtty of Hongkong) 


1. MACROECONOMIC ANALYSIS 


Together with hunting, agriculture and mining, 
fishery, as 4 rule, ‘is classified as the primary indus- 
try on account of its proximity to the natural re- 
sources on’ which it is based. This industry, how- 
ever, also gives rise to various secondary, such as 
fish processing, as well as tertiary industries, such 
as finamce and insurance. Moreover, from the 
macroeconomic point of view, fishery can be 
regarded as a powerful income-generator because it 
stimulates the growth of a very large number of 
subsidiary industries, such as shipbuilding and re- 
pairing, fishing gear production, ice manufacture, 
cold storage, transport, etc. In some countries 
fishery has contributed to the development of 
several new industries, such as artificial fibres in- 
dustry or electronic industry. In the Far East, 
Japan provides the best illustration of this thesis: 
her rapid growth of the output of fish-finders, em- 
ploying either sound (echo) or visual (radar) 
methods, is really phenomenal. Fourteen universi- 
ties concerned with teaching and research in all 
aspects of Japanese fisheries are both the outcome 
and the lever in this all-embracing process of 
income-generation. 

An important conclusion resulting from these 
observations is that fishery can provide employment 
to a great number of people, covering all types of 
occupation, with outlets to all kinds of human skills; 
at sea or under the sea; on land or in the air; in 
rural and in urban areas; in daytime as: well as 


at night; to craftsmen, mechanics, entrepreneurs, 
financiers, scientists, economists, sociologists and 
social werkers. Musicians, painters and writers 
have discovered the stimulating effect of fishery 
long ago. Actors are finding employment in the 
entertainment halls usually attached to big modern 
aquaria. 


A sceptic, mocking at this eulogical picture of 
the income and employment generating aspects of 
fishery, would perhaps observe that similar “chain 
reactions” can follow any type of economic activity, 
e.g. agriculture, mining or textile manufacture, the 
development of which has been a powerful generator 
in many countries in the past and in our times 
Although this is undoubtedly true, there are four 
elements to be considered when estimating the com- 
parative importance of fishery and other lines of 
production from the point of view of economic 
growth: 


(i)s Ever since the publication of Malthus’ 
Essay on Population (1798) we have become con- 
scious of the existence of a potential important 
handicap in the process of economic growth: the 
disproportionality between the rates of population 
growth and of food-supply increase. We don’t 
believe in the Malthusian geometric and arithmetic 
progressions. We don’t admit the existence of any 
definite relationship between incomes and the number 
of children. We realize that in many countries the 
technical progress has banned, almost completely, 
the Malthusian spectre. In spite of this, we are in- 
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debted to Malthus for our modern view that there is 
a certain functional relationship between the rate of 
pcpulation growth and the rate of increase of food- 
output, which Malthus kept independent of each 
cther, and we know that this ratio is conditioned by 
the type of economic activity. The expansion of 
pcpulation and the resulting increase in total em- 
ployment produce different amounts of food per 
capita according to the direction of employment. 
Population pressure directed to government offices 
or to the teachers’ common-rooms will result in only 
very negligible, if any, increase in food production. 
On the other hand, population pressure on farms, 
factories and shops will produce directly or indirect- 
ly more food for this population and there are rea- 
sons to believe that this ratio between the rates of 
food-increase and employment-increase will.be one 
of the greatest if the population pressure is exerted 
on fisheries. 


Economists will recognize in this view a re- 
versal to the old-fashioned distinction between pro- 
ductive and unproductive labour. It is almost a 
revival of the physiocratic concepts of productive 
and sterile classes. Such a revival of the physio- 
cratic and classical doctrines is, however, a kind of 
historical necessity, for after almost two hundred 
years we are facing the same problems of economic 
growth. For nearly two centuries the splendour of 
technical progress and the lack of concern for the 
situation of “backward” countries have made us in- 
different to the behaviour of the ratio between the 
rate of population growth and the rate of food in- 
crease. Several wars, the Malthusian positive 
checks, also contributed to this attitude. But now 
we are becoming more and more “‘growth-conscious”’. 
We have a “development-complex” and in this situa- 
tion we have to look for historical analogies. 


(ii) The direct connection between an increase 
in employment in fishery and a larger output of food 
is an obvious fact which does not require any proof. 
The same is partially true of agriculture but the 
main difference consists in the necessary minimum 
of current capital-outlay. In agriculture, part of 
the annual crop has to be saved for the purpose of 
sowing. In fishery, there is no need for this. Under 
reasonable conservation conditions the resource in 
fishery is self-renewing and requires no “sowing” 
This means that the total annua! output can be con- 
sumed without endangering the continuity of the pro- 
duction process. For this reason alone, the minimum 
current capital-cutlay in fishery is lower than in 
agriculture, so that fishery becomes more attractive 
ye eouunines which can hardly afford any savings 
at all. 


Gii) Another important characteristic feature 
of fishery concerns the ownership of natural re- 
sources. Contrasted with agriculture, where al- 
most everywhere land, one of the two original fac- 
tors of production, is privately owned, nothing of 
this kind exists in fishery. With the exception of 
some inland-water fisheries, the only limitations im- 
posed on the process of exploitation of fishery re- 
sources are government licences and their use is a 
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matter of policy. Thus fisheries are much more a 
communal property than is any other natural re- 
source. It is perhaps because ot this lack of owner- 
ship that the most poor sections of the community 
in many areas all over the world have drifted into 
fishing. 


(iv) The fourth characteristic feature of 
fishery consists in opening new living space for 
the population. With scarcity of land and with 
the rate of food-output increase not keeping pace 
with the rate of population growth, there has been 
always a tendency for the emigration of the surplus 
population. Almost till 19th century this safety 
valve was functioning fairly well, if we forget occa- 
sional wars, colonialism, cultural effects, etc. But 
now the “moving frontier’ has practically disap- 
peared. New lands wait for us only on the planets. 
The rapid rise of nationalism has almost stopped 
international migration of labour. Most of the seas, 
however, are still ‘free territories” and the coastal, 
“national” waters have hardly been used for living 
purposes. Hongkong provides on her waters ac- 
commodation for about 50,000 people but a far 
greater number could be accommodated there. What 
is needed, however, is sufficiently imaginative archi- 
tects and town planners and if only they kept the 
example of Venice in their minds, what wonderful 
new spots could be built in this part of the world! 
This suggestion to use water as an outlet for emigra- 
tion is, of course, nothing new. It is said that the 
Vikings set on their conquests by following the 
routes of herrings. Parabolically speaking, we also 
would suggest the following of “herrings routes” 
but we would not endorse military invasion from 
fishing boats. What we could advocate is the pro- 
cess of peaceful “de-terrasation’” combined with 
“argosation” and “pescatorization”. We have to 
leave the choice of the most appropriate words to 
semantics. 


These four points are enough to establish the 
case for regarding fishery as a very important seccior 
of an underdeveloped economy characterized by a 
high population pressure. In order to understand 
better the conditions of fishery development it is 
necessary now to examine more closely the nature 
of the economic problems facing this industry. The 
analysis may be conveniently split into three parts: 
(i) factor analysis, (ii) demand analysis and (iii) 
marketing analysis. 


2. FACTOR ANALYSIS 


As was stated, natural resources in fishery may 
be regarded as a “‘free’’, “self-renewing” food. Thus 
if there were no other factors but human power to 
be taken into account we would have ideal condi- 
tions for the absence of the law of diminishing re- 
turns to labour. Unfortunately, there are two other 
limiting factors which cannot be neglected, viz 
capital and enterprise. 


(i) Capital employed in fishery consists es- 
sentially of three items: craft, gear and the means 
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of subsistence. Financing connected with the pro- 
vision of the means of subsistence for the fisher- 
men iS comparatively easy, although it cannot be 
neglected. Financing to secure technological capi- 
tal presents, however, a difficult problem. As far 
as craft is concerned, the use of the traditional sail- 
ing boat, a junk, is widely spread all over the Far 
Kast. _It is the workshop and home for the operator 
and his family. Technical progress has proved, 
however, that it is not the most efficient unit, from 
the point of view of both labour and capital utiliza- 
tion: better returns can be obtained from bigger 
boats and, generally, from mechanized vessels. The 
transition to the new type of fishing craft, however, 
involves a heavy capital outlay. Similarly, tech- 
nical progress has revolutionized the type of gear 
used in modern fishery. This also requires capital. 
As a rule, neither long-term finance to modernize 
craft nor short-term finance to modernize gear are 
available to fishermen in the Far East in sufficient 
amounts, hence the solution of the 
financing this progress is the basie condition of 
fishery development. It does not mean _ that 
the necessary capital does not exist at all. 
Quite often the problem only consists in finding 
the most appropriate channels of short- and long- 
term finance: private, co-operative or govern- 
mental. 


In the matter of finance fishery finds itself 
at a disadvantage if compared with agriculture. 
Unlike in agriculture, the “crop” in fishery is not 
under the contro! of the operator until actual “har- 
vesting” takes place and therefore it cannot be 
mortgaged to finance the industry in the same way 
as can an agricultural crop. This is, of course, 
subject to qualifications. After all, it was in con- 
nection with fishery that the “foenus nauticum”, a 
special kind of maritime loan, was developed by the 
Romans. It was, again, in connection with fishery 
that the trading in futures originated by being 
applied first to the Dutch whale fisheries in the 
17th century. Moreover, as numerous middlemen 
have discovered, contracts with fishermen can be 
arranged which virtually amount to mortgaging the 
whole catch. Nevertheless, it remains true that the 
risks in such financing are comparatively very large 
and this explains the high cost of fishery finance, 
i.e. high interest rates demanded by the fishery 
financiers. 


It appears, therefore, that the primary condi- 
tion for improving the flow of capital to fisheries 
is the reduction of inherent risks. Several methods 
to deal with this problem can be suggested. 


(a) Spreading of information obtained by 
oceanographic, meteorological and biological re- 
search as well as by the study of the methods of 
fish finding and catching is the first way. It sub- 
stantially contributes to the reduction of fishery 
risks but does not entirely eliminate them. 


(b) Combination and compensation of risks 
comes next. Various examples of this way of deal- 
ing with risk can be quoted: fishing of different 
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species by the same economic unit; combination of 
deep-sea fishing with coastal fishing; fishing with 
different methods by the same enterprise, etc. All 
these examples point out one common principle, viz. 
that through the operation of the law of large num- 
bers unfavourable events may be compensated by 
favourable events. From the economic point of 
view, this principle amounts to the escablishment of 
an obvious case in favour of a large fishing enter- 
prise. 


(c) Thirdly, there is insurance. It is not ap- 
plicable to all kinds of fishery risks. No insurance 
company will guarantee the price or volume of 
catches but crafts can be insured, as well as gear 
and life of the fisherman. This.method, moreover. 
is available not only to large fishing units. Even 
small fishermen can use it if proper insurance faci- 
lities are organized. 


(d) Although price is not subject to insurance, 
the degree of its fluctuation also can be diminished. 
One way is to use storing as a part of buffer-stocks 
policy. Another way is to spread market informa- 
tion as e.g. in Japan where fishing units at sea are 
in radio communication with a number of markets 
and direct their fish to the markets with highest 
price, thus levelling the prices all over the country 
at a fairly stable figure. 


(ii) Entrepreneurship, conceived as_ risk- 
bearing, is normally closely connected with capital 
but in theory this factor can be separated and for 
analytical purposes it is useful to do so. Entre- 
preneurship consists in taking decisions which affect 
not only capital but all factors, including labour 
and entrepreneur himself. Wise decisions as to 
the size of the unit, nature of craft and gear, choice 
of fishing methods, grounds and species, choice of 
markets, and thousand-and-one other decisions de- 
cide on the degree of ultimate success. Entre 
preneurship is primarily an art which requires an 
“adventurer’s mind’. If such minds, full of courage 
and imagination, are missing in the society, there 
is an entrepreneurial scarcity—a situation undoubt- 
edly existing in most of the Far Eastern countries. 
It is also, however, a matter of training and educa- 
tion and, unfortunately, of all kinds of education 
developed in the Far East in connection with 
fishery, the education of fishery entrepreneurs is 
the most neglected one. 


Entrepreneurship is greatly influenced by the 
type of ownership of the enterprise. In fishery, the 
family-type of ownership has become the _ tradi- 
tional one. The nature of the fishery enterprise, 
which necessitates utmost reliability and a spirit of 
companionship, easily explains this phenomenon. 
There is, therefore, a strong reason for continuing 
this tradition and, moreover, a case for having large 
families in fishing population. There seems to be 
no need for advocating birth control among fishing 
folk on purely economic grounds. 

From thé consideration of family, there is an 
easy transition to other forms of social units most 
favourable for the development of fishery. Clans, 
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ceriain racial or national groups exhibiting specific 
kind of unity, even religious groups, etc.—all of 
them would find a proper place in the sociological 
analysis of fishery enterprise. Proof of this thesis 
can be provided easily: In Hongkong, for instance, 
fishermen are mainly Hakka or Hoklo people, dif- 
fering greatly from the Cantonese majority. In 
Poland, Kaszub fishermen are almost a separate 
national group. 


This part of our analysis can be concluded by 
stressing the great role performed by various volun- 
tary associations, such as co-operatives, in fishery 
development. Fishermen’s co-operative societies 
already have a well established place in many Far 
Eastern countries. Their importance as far as the 
marketing side of entrepreneurial activity. is con- 
cerned will be examined in a later section of this 
article. As, however, it is not intended in this 
article to discuss the labour problems of fishery, 
we may at least notice here that the co-operatives 
have an important role to perform in the field of 
man-power as well. Education, training, provision 
of various welfare services, guarding of occupa- 
tional interest, which in other industries is normally 
the duty of trade unions, all this can be adequately 
ent care of by the fishermen’s co-operative s0- 
cieties. 


3. DEMAND ANALYSIS 


The demand for fishery products is conditioned primari- 
ly by nutritional considerations, Fish is an important 
source of animal protein, an almost indispensable item of 
human diet. The lack of animal protein is often the main 
cause of malnutrition in the Far East as is shown by the 
following statistics: 


Daily per capita intake cf animal protein and protein from fish 


in 1952/53 
Percentage 
of animal 
Country Animal Protein protein intake 
protein from fish contributed by fish 
(grams per day) (%) 
Norway ........ 53.0 9.8 18 
Birance see. 43.0 3.0 fd 
Chile 26.5 4.7 18 
Japan ...... 12.9 9.9 T7 
Geylon’ “-i2...... 10.9 79) 72 
Pakistan ...... 10.3 0.4 4 
Philippines 9.6 4.0 42 
Indis ae ee. 5.6 0.4 7 


(Source: Mimeographed paper prepared by F.A.O. for Regional Con- 
sultation on the Selective Expansion of Agricultural Production and Con- 
sumption, Ceylon, 20-25th June 1955). 


This table clearly indicates that substantial improve- 
ment of the nutritional standards could be achioved through 
the increase of fish consumption. The case of India is per- 
haps the most characteristic one. If India raised the con- 
sumption of fish to the level of Japan or Norway her stan- 
dard of nutrition would be three times better. Why this 
is not done? 


(i) There is no single answer to this question, It 
is often pointed out, for instance, that in common with other 
commodities, the demand for fish is restrained by low levels 
of purchasing power. There is some confusion in this argu- 
ment. It relates, in fact, more to the supply side than to 
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the demand side, because with an increase of supply, the 
price may go down to a level acceptable almost to every- 
body and the case of subsistence fishing and fish farming, 
operating ait very low costs, is the best proof of it. The 
Far East offers’ exceptional opportunities for increase of 
the supply of fish. Many of the fishery resources of the 
great rivers of the Region, such as the Indus, Ganges, or 
Irrawady, have hardly been touched, and the vessels, gear 
and techniques employed are seldom the most appropriate 
ones. Substantial increase could quickly result from 
rational exploitation of inland fisheries with better manage- 
ment of fishery operations, improvement of waterways, pro- 
tection of migratory paths, and similar measures. Fish cul- 
ture could provide great increase in innumerable bodies of 
impounded waters, from small domestic ponds to great re- 
servoirs, in large areas of wet rice cultivation, and in vast 
areas of swamp and brackish foreshore waters. In the_ 
Region as a whole, the area of cultivable inland waters is 
estimated at 37 million hectares, which with only a moderate 
average production per hectare could produce a very con- 
siderable yield. The extension of marine operations is 
more difficult, involving more expensive equipment and tech- 
niques, but the existence of certain off-shore resources which 
are virtually unexploited at present, is sufficiently well proved 
to justify a much more systematic investigation than has yet 
been attempted. Deep-sea fishing in the Arabian Sea, the 
Indian Ocean, the Bay of Bengal, the Gulf of Thailand, the 
South China Sea and in the vast Pacific Ocean is still very 
limited and there are enormous possibilities of exploitation. 


(ii) The main cause of a low demand for fish in the 
Far East is ignorance and superstitions. There is a large 
latent demand which at present finds no expression because 
of ignorance of the nutritional value of fish or because 
people are not used to eating fish. In most countries there 
are rigid preferences for certain species and certain forms, 
causing discrimination; for instance, against fresh-water fish 
in some, and against marine fish in other areas; against iced 
and filleted fish, etc. In many sections of the Region’s popu- 
lation, fish is excluded from the diet on religious grounds. 
A typical case is the Indian state of Saraushtra where 
92% of the population believe in “Ahimsa” (ie. non-cruelty 
to animals). Again, for religious reasons, scaleless fish, 
sharks, skates, rays and oysters are not eaten by the majority 
of Muslims. These are powerful factors greatly influenc- 
ing the state of fishery industry in the Region. It is pos- 
sible, however, that this attitude will gradually change. Some 
countries are already trying to introduce specific measures 
to stimulate the demand for fish and the F.A.O. is providing 
expert services to promote fish consumption. In Pakistan, 
for. ingtance, certain days have been declared as meatless 
in order to increase the consumption of fish in the country. 
The above discussed causes of low demand for fish indicate 
the main ways towards raising this demand. An increased 
demand will produce shifts in supply, bringing about a ten- 
deney for the prices of fish to fall to a level acceptable 
even to the poorest sections of the population. 


(iii) Once ignorance and prejudices are removed, the 
main obstacle in the development of the demand for fish, 
from an objective point of view, is the standard of fish 
preservation and fish processing. Fish is an extremely 
perishable commodity. Fish alive is its most desirable form 
but unfortunately it cannot always be achieved. Various 
methods of fish preservation exist, such as the use of ice, 
cold storage and freezing; the last may become soon the 
most Important method of preservation for the export trade. 
The methods of fish processing include drying, Salting, smok- 
ing, canning; production of fish paste, fish sauce and fish oil; 
fish meal is widely used as an animal food and as fertilizer; 
shark fins have been generally recognized by the Chinese 
as an excellent ingredient for soups, and fish roes, known 
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as “caviar”, have satisfied not only many most exquisite 
tastes but also contributed to many diplomatic successes of 
of both Tsarist and Soviet Russia. 

The improvement and diversification of the methods of 
fish preservation and processing is undoubtedly a matter of 
capital outlay, but quite a lot can be achieved by compara- 
tively inexpensive improvement and research in food tech- 
nology as well as on the gastronomical side of the problem 
through greater attention to fishery products in “home 
economics”. 


4. MARKETING ANALYSIS 


No analysis of a particular sector of the economy can 
be completed without an examination of the marketing 
problems. These can “be conveniently studied under four 
headings: transportation, wholesale marketing, retail market- 
ing and international trade, 


(i) Transportation begins with landing places and fish- 
ing ports. In this respect, with the exception of Japan and 
a few other instances, the situation in the Far East is not 
satisfactory. In most countries landing facilities simply do 
not exist. To, quote a picturesque description from one 
country, “the men, carrying their baskets of fish, have to 
wade, often for long distances, through very soft, loose clay 
frequently reaching up to the waist, and then have to climb 
up a high bank; having landed one load they come struggling 
down again to fetch the next.’* Substantial improve- 
ments, therefore, have to be introduced in this phase of fish 
transportation. 

The next stage consists in storing and preservation. The 
hot climate of the Region makes these facilities of utmost 
importance. In this respect, the available national surveys 
seldom express satisfaction. Ice factories and refrigerating 
plants are a rarity, so that fish storage and preservation, 
if: available at all, is very expensive. In connection with 
this, the processing industry should receive far greater at- 
tention than it does at present; all the more so because of 
its potential for creating a number of subsidiary labour-ab- 
sorbing industries. Governmental initiative in this field 
would be very desirable. 

The lack of suitable means of tranSport presents another 
bottleneck in the provision of an adequate and cheap supply 
of fish and fish products in the countries of the Region. 
It can be remedied by the construction and improvement 
of roads and railways, the provision of insulated trucks 
and rail cars as well as sea and river vessels, the supply of 
suitable containers, etc. In some countries the future may 
depend on the development of air transport. 


(ii) Studies of the situation in most Far Eastern 
countries reveal that the prevailing wholesale marketing 
system based on middlemen is detrimental both to the 
fishermen and to the consumers. There is, therefore, a 
general tendency to replace private dealers by the fisher- 
men’s co-operative societies. Fish merchants are accused of 
exploitation, monopolistic practices, retardation of technical 
progress, unhygienic handling of the products, etc. Some 
times, however, the merchant can be exploited by dishonest 
fishermen who may fail to repay advances given to them. 
In fact, aceusation of charging exorbitant prices can be 
proved only by an analysis of the cost and price structure. 
The risks connected with storing and transportation and the 
jnherent instability of supply may often justify the high 
level of prices. Many of these risks, however, can be re- 
duced or eliminated in a large scale state or co-operative 
marketing organization because of the operation of the law 
of large numbers. This is perhaps a major scientific argu- 


# E. F. Szczepanik: A Survey of Fish Marketing in the Indo-Pacific 
Region (in: FAO Report 404, Rome 1955. p.70). 
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ment in favour of replacing private fish trading by state or 
co-operative trading. One must not, however, forget that, 
as a rule, an essential part of the merchants’ activities con- 
sists in the provision of capital to- fishermen. If the co- 
operative or state marketing organization cannot undertake 
this financial activity, there can be no grounds for expecting 
that such a solution will be complete 


Similarly as transport, the wholesale fish marketing faci- 
lities in the Far East are, as a rule, very unsatisfactory. 
To quote again: “Most of the wholesale markets are merely 
Spaces on the sandy beaches where the fish is landed... . 
The containers full of fish are placed on the sand in front 
of each wholesaler, who is surrounded by buyers’... . and 
the general public, including the fish pilferers (mostly 
children). During stormy weather the surf reaches up to 
the market and renders it unusable. There are no storage 
facilities so that the catches have to be sold to the buyers 
as soon as they are landed. No office rooms, nor sanitary 
installations are available.” Similar pictures are very 
characteristic of almost all countries. Substantial improve- 
ments, therefore, can be made as far as market installations 
are concerned. 


It is commonly maintained that the system of open 
public auctions is the best method for selling fish in the 
wholesale markets. In most cases this actually takes place, 
although in certain countries there is a system of secret 
bidding. This practice could possibly be eliminated by suit- 
able legislation. As far as the: technique of wholesale auc- 
tions is concerned, it varies greatly from country to coun- 
try, the best models being developed in Djakarta and Hong- 
kong. It is often complained that too high charges are 
levied by the private or public owners of the wholesale 
markets, for instance, by municipal bodies. The recom- 
mendations are put forward that the markets should be run 
either by public corporations or by the fishermen’s co- 
operative societies themselves. In this respect, the Hong- 
kong system is of special interest all over the Far East. 
Even in the case of Japan, it is thought that the revision of 
the Central Wholesale Market Law should incorporate some 
similar method of running the markets by a public fish 
marketing organization, 


(ii) The cbservations concerning the facilities avail- 
able in the wholesale markets often apply also to retail 
fish markets. “As a rule, the fish is sold in general markets. 
These are merely open spaces either covered with a per- 
manent or temporary roofing of reeds, or left uncovered. 
.... There are no arrangements for cold storage, and only 
in some: cases. are there proper facilities for displaying and 
dissecting the fish. ... There are no sloping: platforms, no 
water supply, nor facilities for drainage, washing and dis- 
infection. The markets always smell and are infested with 
flies. Most of the markets are privately owned and there is 
no practical interference from the Government. Some of 
the markets belong to local authorities and stalls are rented 
to merchants.” In the transactions between retailers ani 
consumers the most common method employed is that of 
bargaining or negotiation. “The retailer, normally a’ woman, 
squats on the floor with the fish around her. She hides the 
good quality fish and tries to sell the fish already gone bad 
first of all. The hours of sale are not fixed and there is no 
certainty that fish will be obtainable every day.” ** 

It is probably in respect to retail marketing facilities 
that most can be done quickly and at not too great a cost, 
and it is in this sphere that organized state, co-operative or 
municipal action could bring positive results in the not too 
distant future, by the provision of more adequate premises 


+ E. F. Szczepanik: Op. cit. p. 9. 
{ E. F. Szezepanik: op. cit. p. 96. 
** Tbid, p. 64. 
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suitably equipped and supervised. As a general rule, profit 
margins are usually’ highest in the retail trade but with the 
exception of war-time emergency measures, prices in the 
retail trade are seldom controlled. Apart from maximum- 
price fixing in some countries, no Special institutional 
measures to deal with this problem are proposed. It is, 
however, often suggested that the fishermen’s co-operative 
Societies should also gradually take over the retail trade. 
In some countries a beginning has already been made. There 
is, however, a danger in this method since it may lead to 
the complete monopolization of fish marketing by the co- 
operatives. 

If competition among retailers cannot bring down profit 
margins to a reasaqnable level, the following remedies can be 
suggested: either to promote.-cansumers’ co-operatives or to 
introduce Government-owned retail*shops or to promote the 
integration of smal]. retail enterprises. As far as it is 
known, there are no “fish consumers’ co-operatives” in the 
Far East. Presumably, a “fish consumers’ interest” is 
seldom realized. It would be reasonable, however, to 
stimulate it and to arouse organized action whenever the 
fishermen’s co-operatives failed to maintain a_ sufficiently 
low level of retail prices. In theory, general consumers’ 
co-operatives could be encouraged to undertake the retail 
sale of fish, When employing this policy, however, it is 
necessary to remember that an important element in the 
promotion of consumers’ co-operatives is the social composi- 
tion of the population in a given district. Thus town plan- 
ning may prove to be a decisive factor in the promotion of 
consumers’ co-operatives. In rural areas, the community of 
consumers’ interest is better realized but the lack of suitable 
means of transport and distributive net in general is a very 
great handicap. This could be solved by the wide applica- 
tion of a multi-purpose “fish car”, a mobile transport and 
selling unit, combined with suitable refrigerating facilities, 
ie. a “jeep-cum-tractor-cum-refrigerator”, a cross-bred of an 
ice-cream car with a “Volkswagen”... . 

The advantage of state retail-buSiness consists chiefly in 
the possibility of providing model shops, and good examples 
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may be an important factor of general improvement. Bear- 
ing in mind, however, inevitable wastes of bureaucracy, it is 
doubtful whether this method could be employed on a large 
scale. Finally, there is the method of integration of small 
retail-businesses. This method, obviously, may produce 
various evils of monopolistic competition but there are ways 
of controlling monopolies. It might be particularly worth- 
trying to experiment with the idea of co-partnership in the 
fish retail-trade. “The absorption of small by big enterprises 
may lead to substantial technical, commercial, financial, 
managerial and risk-bearing economies of scale and thus 
contribute both to the lowering of selling price and to the 
improvement of the standards of selling. 


(iv) With the existing methods of fish storing, pro- 
cessing and transportation, the volume of international trade 
in fishery products in the Far East is normally small. From 
the point of view of general economic development of the 
Region, this problem deserves serious attention. It appears 
that so far it has never been tackled systematically on & 
regional, i.e. international plane. It is possible, however, 
that co-operation between national fish marketing organiza- 
tions may greatly help in this respect. So far, Japan has 
been most successful with her export of fishery products. 
Indonesia has also great ambitions in this respect but her 
present position is not yet satisfactory. 


International trade in fish and fish products has several 
aspects which require special consideration. Firstly, it may 
be an important method of earning foreign exchanges s0 
badly needed for the payment of various imports. Secondly, 
it often provides a salutary competition which brings down 
internal prices. Thirdly, in view of various prejudices 
against the consumption of fish prevailing in many countries, 
international trade presents an additional argument for the 
development cf fishery: countries unwilling to consume fish 
should exploit their fisheries for export purposes in order 
to exchange fish for other products acceptable in their diet. 
In this way, the raising of the standards of nutrition in the 
Far East, the crucial problem of the day, can he achieved. 


MORE INDUSTRIES FOR MALAYA 


Malaya’s new Government plans to make an_ all-out 
drive to entice new secondary industries and in this venture 
it will have the whole-hearted support of the British Govern- 
ment. The Federation looks with envy at the post-war in- 
dustrial progress made by neighbouring Singapore and is 
determined to follow its example. The new Government 
realises that while it was adequate in pre-war years to build 
a country’s economy on two major industries, which Malaya 
has done with its tin and rubber, nevertheless the need has 
now arisen for a diversification. In order to get this diver- 
sification, Malaya intends to encourage new industries by 
offering income tax relief on the initial capital outlayed by 
new firms. Facilities will also be given by way of develop- 
ing industrial sites where new industries can set up their 
factories with the full knowledge that the power, water, 
labour and housing required by them will be available. 


Malaya’s Chief Minister, Tengku Abdul Rahman, has 
stressed: “We want to build up new industries from local 
capital wherever possible and at the same time also attract 
foreign capital; there is room for both if a balance is kept.” 
The post-war development of the pineapple industry in the 
Federation has shown what can be done. Starting almost 
from scratch at the end of the war—Malaya’s pineapple in- 


dustry was practically 100 percent destroyéd during the 
Japanese occupation—last year the country exported tinned 
pineapples valued at $25 million (Malayan). A conservative 
estimate anticipates that this figure will be doubled within 
the next two or three years. 

Many Ministers believe that other agricultural indus- 
tries can and should develop in the same way. They point 
to cocoa, tobacco and coffee, all three of which could be 
tinned and packed in Malaya. These three new industries 
are in their infancy now but all show great potentialities. 
especially cocoa. For years Malaya has been blessed and 
suffered by the constant rotation from boom to slump be- 
cause the prices of both tin and rubber are determined by 
world markets. As producers Malayans have had virtually 
no say in the selling price; whatever it has been they have 
had to sell in order to live. 

The economists look to a time when a second-line of 
industries divorced from tin and rubber can act as “shock 
absorbers” when the prices of Malaya’s two major exports 
fall below the danger level, There is considerable wealth 
in Malaya and many people are today having far less qualms 
about local investments. Renewed confidence has _ spread 
beyond the shores of Malaya and several Western business- 
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me€n are Once more eyeing Malaya as a likely one in which 
to start new enterprises. Coupled with this new con- 
fidence is the fact that Malaya is on the threshold of being 
“opened up” on a scale undreamed of not many years ago. 
The Eastern states in particular have too long been left to 
fend for themselves, cut off and almost forgotten. But 
with the post-war development of fast communications, air- 
ways and roadways a new era dawns for them. The cottage 
industries of these Eastern states have long remained un- 
organised without proper outlets. for their products. This is 
now being remedied and there is no reason why they should 
not find a substantial overseas market. Already Malayan 
handicrafts are noted for their excellence and for the eager- 
ness by which they are sought when tourists visit this Jand. 

Malaya has its nucleus of small diversified secondary 
industries—it makes its own paints, casts concrete pipes, has 
furniture factories, soap-making and light engineering fac- 
tories—but they are chiefly on a small scale. The founda- 
tion is there all right, each factory with its own staff of 
trained technicians. However, the trouble is that there are 
not enough of these secondary industries. If there were 
another four or five for every existing factory then Malaya 
would be going places. In the words of Tengku. Abdul Rah- 
man: “These secondary industries will not be opened up 
overnight, as we all know, but it is now that we should be 
plenning foy five or ten years ahead. It will mean hard 
work on the part of the Malayan people but the eventual 
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rewards will substantially compensate us all for that effort 
and drive.” 


At the Malayan Railway workshops in Kuala Lumpur, 
undoubtedly the biggest in South East Asia employing nearly 
10,000 people, every type of rolling stock, apart from the 
actual locomotives, are built on the spot. Some people be- 
lieve that it will not be many years before Malaya is able 
to sell rolling stock to neighbouring Asian countries. Indus- 
try must become a growing part of Malaya’s earning capacity 
principally to give more and. wider opportunities of employ- 
ment to its fast growing population. In a country where 
50 percent of its population is under the age of 16—a figure 
unequalled in any part of the world—the new Ministers are 
faced with the great task of ensuring that there is work 
for them all after leaving school. What is more, the younger 
generation of Malayans do not want to follow in the foot- 
steps of their parents by becoming rubber tappers and small 
farmers. Instead they want to move into the towns and 
start work in factories. 


The industrial revolution of Malaya is beginning but 
it will need careful and patient handling if it is to succeed. 
Confidence in the future flows through Malaya in abun- 
dance; but capital not to the same extent. Given a fair 
deal, which the Government hag pledged to do, there is no 
reason why new industrial projects in Malaya should not 
flourish to the benefit of investors and the. Malayan people. 


AND LABOUR PROBLEM 


By John Luff 


Those who view Hongkong as a long term business pro- 
ject must, sooner or later, take into account Labour’s ability 
to organise. With a vast pool of unemployed, and a com- 
paratively small demand for skilled labour, Hongkong has 
been blessedly free from Labour trouble on a large scale, but 
that will not necessarily continue. One has only to visit 
the outskirts of Hongkong and Kowloon and witness the 
industrial development to appreciate the fact that the work- 
ing life of thousands is changing. To the Academic Econo- 
mist, this change affords a subject of fascinating speculation, 
but the more practical industrialist is faced with a headache 
of colossal proportions. 


The relations between Capital and Labour are notorious- 
ly difficult, due to the fact that neither is able to see the 
other’s point of view. Theorists have, in the main, been 
violent partisans unobjective in view and committed to ob- 
taining a privilege without relating it to the conditions of 
industry and world markets. If such a situation is to be 
avoided in Hongkong and throughout the Far East, a new 
relationship between Management and Workers must be 
established right away. 


It is futile to proceed without first asking what is the 
nature of a Trade Union. In origin it was a Combination 
of Workers whose primary aim was to unite against sectional 
interests, that was, the exploitation of the individual worker 
by the capitalist. Now in England we see the complete re- 
versal of this situation whereby Some Trade Unions have 
become sectional in their interests and hold up the whole 
nation to ransom ignoring entirely the fact that the selfish 
pursuit of sectional interests can ruin the national economy 
including, of course, their own. This point is made for as 
terest because the original thesis was, if the State owned a 


industry, strikes would cease because they would be no 
longer necessary. 


Now the future of the East lies in industry. Every 
Eastern country is becoming increasingly industrial minded. 
And by the nature of things they will seek for markets 
first at home and then abroad, and the competition for 
markets will increase. It follows that the market will go 
to the supplier of the best article at the lowest price. The 
selling price of an article depends on the following three 
factors: 1. The cost of raw materials; 2. The manufac- 
turing cost; 38. Cost of marketing. 


For the purpose of this article it is necessary to con- 
sider only number two, the Cost of Manufacturing the Arti- 
cle, for within the terms of this premise is included wages. 
No economist has yet stated what a universal wage should 
be, not even the dour Kar] Marx. Neither can such a figure 
be established for the very simple reason that no universal 
standard of living is established. If a Conference of Econo- 
mists was called it can be confidently stated that no sum 
of money could be named as being satisfactory to Workers 
Universally. And yet the inability to provide an unvariable 
factor within the terms of Manufacturing Costs can have 
the most hideous repercussions on Capital and Labour alike. 


Asia is after the last war witnesSing something like 
that which happened in England a century and a half ago, 
a largely peasant population. entering industry; but with this 
difference, the hard won Factory Regulations of England 
are applied more or less according to the conditions in any 
given community. Asia is also off to a good start because 
she is able to apply the Industrial and Process findings of 
the West. She is also able to draw upon @ seemingly in- 
exhaustible supply of Labour, and here is her strength or 
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Sprawling along the widest and shadiest boulevards 
of the Far East and among magnificent public gardens is 
bustling Saigon, Vietnam’s greatest city, its administrative 
capital, and one of Asia’s important ports. Visiting Saigon 
one is intrigued by its charm and flavor. Oriéntal pavilions, 
clegant Romanesque facades and proud French edifices in- 
termingle in a pleasing pattern of varying architectural 
motifs. Saigon is bounded on the south by the river which 
bears its name. Thirty-four miles away, the River Saigon 
empties into the South China Sea, thus offering a navigable 
avenue to its considerable shipping trade. Well-equipped 
and busy Chanh Hoi Port is close to the heart of the city 
and exports rice, teak, rubber hides, pepper, copra, gums 
and kapok. About four miles to the northwest is located 
the city’s aerodrome, Tan fon Nhut, considered one of 
Asia’s best airports; industrious in the cause of Vietnam’s 
trade and economic prosperity. 

Beautiful public buildings of contrasting architectural 
design are among the principal attractions in Saigon. Uni- 
que among these is the Temple of Remembrance, erected 
in the breath-taking surroundings of the. beautiful Botanical 
Gardens (or the City’s Gardens), a fitting monument to the 
memory of the many Vietnamese soldiers and workers who 
died for their country’s cause. The Blanchard de la Brosse 


Museum is a must for art lovers. On display are rare 
examples of South-Indochinese, ‘Chinese and Japanese 
archaeology. Included are antiquities of the Annamese 


Empire of Lower Cochin-China which attest to the high 
degree of excellence attained in-the cultural arts during 
that period. The Cathedral of Our Lady, fashioned. of red 
brick with its tall twin towers terminating into artistic iron 
Spires in the style of late 19th Century Romanesque, is one 
of the outstanding religio-architectural structures in South- 
east Asia. Then, there is the magnificent City Hall, built 
after the handsome manner of French provincial design, 
often referred to as L’Hotel de Ville. 

Like bits of the French or Italian Riviera, interspersed 
to lend their particular European charm throughout the 
city, are the much frequented sidewalk cafes of Saigon. 


her weakness; what place shall this new industrial class 
occupy in the Social scale? 


If the new industrial class is to be at the disposal of 
the State, then exploitation can be more vicious than is 
possible under more Democratic conditions for the State can 
deliberately fix a low standard of living and ruin world 
economy; stated tersely, that is, if the standard of living of 
an Asiatic worker is to be deliberately kept low then the 
standard of living of the Western worker must fall. On the 
other hand, if laissez faire is to prevail, that is wages allowed 
to fall to the figure of the lowest bidder, strife and unrest 
will have similar results which will create the conditions 
stated by Marx as desirable to that form of tyranny he 
describes as The Dictatorship of the Proletariat. 

Wise anticipation .is the key word. If the Industrialist 
is willing to make the emotional and material sacrifices 
necessary to raising the standard of living of the worker, 
the future is bright and Asia is about to enter a phase of 
comparative prosperity; if not then this rigid and illogical 


es must take us to George Orwell’s nightmare world of 
1984. 
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These are sure to suggest to the visitor, as they do the 
philosophical Vietnamese, that one should leave the hurried 
tempo of life, occasionally, to relax and chat over a cup 
of coffee or a sweet cake. Up and down Saigon’s extensive 
avenues and busy thoroughfares, thousands of bicycles and 
bicycle-rickshaws, taxis and motor-rickshaws, Italian scooters 
and French Lilliputian cars roll along in almost endless 
streams. These, together with conventional type motor 
buses, provide the city’s huge transportation requirements. 
Leisurely riding about in the city’s smaller vehicles is a 
delightful experience as one passes the colorful sidewalk 
flower shops which decorate Saigon. These shops do a 
lively business, indicating the traditional love Vietnamese 
have for nature’s beauty. 


Through well-planned suburbs and across the Canal de 
Doublement, just about three miles from the heart of Saigon, 
is the largely Chinese city of Cholon. Referred to as Sai- 
gon’s Twin City, Cholon has a history dating from 1778 
when the first Chinese tradesmen came to settle near Saigon, 
then known as Gia-dinh-thanh, Capital of Lower Cochin- 
China. Cholon is popular for its fine restaurants and ex- 
cellent food. This city and Saigon are administered as one 
unit, known as the prefecture of Saigon-Cholon, with a total 
population of over 2,000,000. The chief industries of the 
joining cities are rice and sawmilling, electric power, 
alcoholic beverages, silk textiles, soap and chemicals. Of 
the smaller industries, teakwood carving and jewelry mak- 
ing are of special interest. 


The French are no longer so conspicuous as in the 
past but there are still over 10,000; and other Europeans 
and Americans are present in fairly large numbers. Most 
of the Chinese in Vietnam have crowded into the twin cities 
where they do not feel too comfortable, the Vietnamese, 
generally, not being very friendly disposed towards the 
Chinese. From Saigon one may venture into the mountain 
resorts (Dalat) and also into Cambodia with its ancient 
Khmer culture treasures (Angkor Wat, Thom etce.). But 
peaceful conditions have not yet returned to Vietnam and 
therefore it is too early to speak of tourist promotion. Even- 
tually, this country will prove to be very interesting from the 
western point of view but the two Vietnams will have first 
to come to an arrangement, and in south Vietnam less law- 
lessness will be necessary. 


RANGOON’S SHWEDAGON PAGODA 


Buddhists all over the world venerate the Shwedagon 
Pagoda in Rangoon. It is Burma’s most famous shrine and 
the largest Buddhist temple of its kind in the world. Its 
history dates back 2500 years and is closely intermingled 
with the founding of the city of Rangoon. According to 
legend, two merchants of the ancient kingdom of Okkala 
returned from India with Sacred Relic Hairs of Buddha. 
King Okkalapa built a golden pagoda enshrining the sacred 
relics on Singuttara hill in the town of Okkala, renamed 
Dagon in the 11th Century, now known as Rangoon. The 
importance of the town grew with that of the Shwedagon 
Pagoda. 


Originally only 27 feet high, the Pagoda was raised to 
a height of 66 feet in 1362 A.D. by King Binnya U. Succes- 
sive kings repaired, enlarged and regilded the Pagoda. 
During the reign of the famous Queen Shinsawbu (1453- 
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1472) the Shwedagon first assumed its present appearance, 
King Sinbyushin of Ava in 1774 raised the Pagoda to its 
present towering height of 326 feet. Four flights of stairs, 
One opposite the center of each side, lead up to the Pagoda. 
The principal stairway, on the south side, is flanked by two 
80-foot Leogryphs with statues of ogres and mythical 
alchemists in the background. Booths where the devout buy 
their offerings of flowers or candles line the stairways. The 
perimeter at the base of the pagoda is 1,420 feet. Sur- 
rounding the base on a marble-paved platform are 64 small 
pagodas with four larger ones in the center of each side. 
There are four Sphinxes, one at each corner, with three 
“Chinthes” or Leogryphs on each side of them. On the 
outer edge of this platform are many privately-owned 
shrines. The figures of Buddha in the shrines are generally 
of alabaster or brass. _ 

The Shwedagon has two tremendous bronze bells. The 
Maha Tissada Ganda Bell, presented by King Tharrawaddy 
in 1841, weighs 40 tons. The Maha Ganda Bell, presented 
in 1778 by Singu Min, son of Sinbyushin, weighs about 16 
tons. The Shwedagon Pagoda is divided into ten parts: a 
base; three terraces called ‘“Pichavans;” the bell or “Khaung- 
long-bon;” the inverted “Thabeik’’ or begging bowl; the 
“Baunggyit” or twisted turban with embossed bands; the 
“Hnget-pyaw-bu” or bud-shaped spire; the “Hti” or 
umbrella; a 25-foot shaft on the end of which is ‘hinged the 
Vane; the “Seinbu” or diamond bud, a 10-inch golden globe 
inlaid with diamonds and other precious stones, crowns the 
apex of the Vane shaft. Every two years the towering 
Shwedagon is regilded with sheets of solid gold, hammered to 
the proper thinness. 


PHNOM PENH 


Phnom Penh, at first sight, is a jangling, banner-hung, 
modern Asian city under a blazing hot Cambodian sun. 
There is the sound of gongs and cymbals from morning 
to night, a constant stream of gaily-decorated bicycles and 
once in a while, festive parades. In the teeming city of 
Phnom Penh, in addition to Cambodians there are Malays, 
Chinese, Annamese, aborigines,‘a few Indians and Europeans. 
As Cambodia is a Buddhist nation, the saffron robes of 
priests are everywhere and the suburbs are dotted with 
aging pagodas and hallowed bonze graveyards. 

Phnom Penh is. the capital of Cambodia. It is also 
the meeting place of four waterways, so the city naturally 
became a commercial center and today ranks second to 
Saigon as an outlet for the “Golden Peninsula” of Indochina, 
exporting rice, fish, cotton, rubber and forest products. Along 
the river fronts are weathered boats waiting for cargoes. 
Phnom Penh is partly on a plain, partly on the slight 
elevation which gives the city its name, “Hill of Abundance.” 
Here Phnom Penh changes. The Royal Palace crowns the 
hill and behind its barricade of walls, visible only from the 
river, is an encrusted brilliance of towers and turrets, 
glittering splendor from the past. For long ago in Cam- 
bodian history, the Empire of the Khmer kings was one of 
the most fabulous eras of temple building and art that the 
world has ever known. The Royal Palace has many. separate 
buildings in Khmer style, the most famous being the Silver 
Pagoda, floored with 5000 blocks of solid silver. The 
Pagoda houses royal family treasures, a collection of Buddha 
images fashioned of gold, jade or other precious materials, 
and gifts which the family has received. Palace attendants, 
in the ancient Khmer way, wear a different: color sampot 
each day and only the King has a six-tier umbrella. 

Cambodia is ruled now by King Suramarit, succeeding 
his son, Norodom Sihanouk, who abdicated in 1955 hoping 
to further the cause of a free world for his gentle, peaceful 
people. 
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Cambodia's: capital’ was not always Phnom, Penh. The 
royal city of Angkor-Thom rose under a Khmer king, 
Yasovarman, about the year 900 after long centuries of 
Indian influence. Angkor-Thom was abandoned in the 15th 
century and Lovek became the capital, in turn conquered 
toward the close of the 16th century. Then for hundreds 
of years wars raged over the kingdom between Annam 
and Siam. A treaty signed in 1847 put a protege of Siam 
on Cambodia’s throne. The Treaty of 1862 gave the French 
Cochin-China and 4 protectorate over Cambodia. But at 
long last, in 1958, the kingdom of Cambodia gained full 
independence. 


CEBU 


Cebu, the oldest city in the Philippines, is in an island 
province (of the same name) shaped like a tapering sweet 
potato lying between Bohol to the east and Negros to the 
west. Named earlier by Magellan “La Cuidad del Santis- 
simo Nombre del Santo Nino Jesus” this city was founded 
by Legaspi in 1565. It was a permanent settlement long 
before the Pilgrims landed at Plymouth Rock in the New 
World. It has the oldest street in the islands, Calle Colon. 
And the oldest fort, Fort San Pedro, supposed to be the 
site of Magellan’s fortifications. 

It is said that the discoverer of the Philippines, the 
Portuguese navigator, lost a Statue of the Holy Infant in 
this city. Legaspi later recovered the statue, now claimed 
to be that for whom the biggest fiesta of the City is held. 
In 1627 a fire gutted the first churches of San Nicolas and 
of the Holy Child, but the statue was spared. Thus is pre- 
served to this day the most ancient European image in the 
Philippines. 

In this city is also preserved in a kiosk structure the 
original cross supposedly planted by Magellan’in the island 
in 1521. It is alleged that the cross is still growing. In 
any case tourists usually never fail to visit this structure 
housing the cross, and devotees find it proper to throw in 
coins and loose paper bills which a sacristan dutifully sweeps 
on most days. 

The city of Cebu is some three hundred and fifty miles 
from Manila. From the air, the City is like a fat child 
bursting out at the seams. The streets are choked into 
twisted ribbons; the houses encroach on the kaingin-scarred 
hills. At the airfield, originally designed for pre-war planes, 
there are taxis and private cars to take passengers for a 
six-odd-kilometer ride to the city. The roads are asphalted 
for. the most part, although Cebu province has a cement 
factory which is the largest in the Far Hast. A few of 
Cebu’s principal thoroughfares, like Magallanes Street, 
have been paved, however, with cement. A curious but not 
surprising note about Magallanes Street: most of its store 
signs are in Chinese. Cebu has the greatest number of 
Chinese residents and traders of all Philippine cities. In- 
cidentally, whatever congressional opposition to retail na- 
tionalization measures comes from this quarter. 

There are night-clubs. hotels, hospitals, movie houses, 
cemeteries and all such appurtenances as make a city in- 
this modern age. The night-clubs are in Lahug, at the foot 
of Busay, and in Subang-daku. They are less tawdry affairs. 

The city has a waterfront which is the envy and 
secret dream of all little southern Philippines which hope 
to be when they get to be cities. The Cebu harbor is one 
of the largest in the islands, the center of inter-island ship- 
ping in the Visayas. The city has a Capitol Building. The 
building was inaugurated by the Japanese in October, 1943. 
Near the Capitol is the Fuente Osmena Area—a place to go 
to on a Sunday. Even on weekdays, the green is crowded. 
Like any city, Cebu is made more interesting by its en- 
virons and the places easily accessible from Jt. 
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Across the narrow strait is the island of Mactan, a 
place of which Filipinos feel proud. Here Filipino leader- 
ship and courage showed invaders the price to pay ‘before 
they could truly claim the islands as theirs. Lapu-Lapu, a 
Mactan chieftain, and his warriors charged down on Magellan 
and his Soldiers, killing the Spanish captain and several more 
and driving the rest away from the islands. 

To the North of the city is Mandawe, well noted for 
majareal—a tasty mold of milk and sugar and peanuts. To 
the South is Talisay, a principal source gf the city’s drinking 
water. Clear water gushes out of six-inch pipes sunk into 
the sand anywhere in Talisay. From the city, there are 
the winding mountain roads that. lead past ravines, the steep 
sides of which have been planted to corn by a frugal land- 
hungry people. One looks down on row after row of corn 
growing in defiance of gravity. No hillside is too high nor 
too steep. No ravine is too precipitous for the hardy farmer 
of Cebu. 

A chronicle of the early Cebu, then known as Sugbu, 
was written by Pigafetta, a friar and writer in Magellan’s 
command. Pigafetta described the Cebuanas as “very 
beautiful and almost as white as our girls and as large.” 
He also gave a bird’s eye view of the town and people 
that, outside of costume and custom, compared favorably 
with people in the then-known world in so far as trading, 
hospitality, avarice and superstition were concerned. Piga- 
fetta kept writing to the end of his stay in Cebu, until the 
end of Serrano, the last of Magellan’s lieutenants who took 
up the leadership after. the Mactan tragedy. On April 27, 
1565 came Miguel Lopez de Legaspi, who, after discharging 
his artillery on the remaining incorrigible chiefs of. Sugbu, 
landed without opposition with his men on the town that 
was to become a city. 


ZAMBOANGA 


Zamboanga is a garden in a tropical setting brightened 
by vari-colored Bougainvillea, giant roses and _ delicate 
orchids. It thrives in the shade of huge acacias and waving 
eoconut palms which have withstood the ravages of war, 
pestilence and time. The sea breezes that keep it delight- 
fully cool also rock the vintas in the harbor and spread 
out. their picturesque sails in a technicolor display. 

It is difficult to picture Mindanao without Zamboanga, 
its picturesque scenery and people. Here is a rare spot 
where Americans, Spaniards, Russians, Germans, Swiss, 
Arabs, Indonesians, Hindus and Chinese mingle in a cos- 
mopolitan atmosphere of tolerance and. friendly business 
rivalry. Here one hears various languages and _ dialects 
spoken, and yet finds no difficulty in being understood. All 
one has to do is speak in one’s own tongue, and—presto! 
the response is in the same language. In this charming city 
there are distinctions in religious and political thinking, but 
never in social amenities. Christians mix freely with the 
followers of Mohammed and Buddha in the elegant social 
affairs, and join hands in important community undertak- 
ings. 
The fame of this half-oriental half-occidental city is 
widespread. Many visitors from all over the world who come 
to Manila speak of an unfulfilled desire to set foot on this 
southern paradise. Travel agency executives with big plans 
for a Philippine visit jot it down as a “must”. And people 
who finally have been privileged to visit Zamboanga always 
long for another chance to see it again. For Zamboanga is 
‘a little dream. It forms the ideal background to set off 
the glow and warmth of romance, register the pulse of 
human friendliness, and echo the songs and memories of 
yesterday. 

From above the clouds, Zamboanga looks like the statue 
of Liberty extending her hand in solicitous welcome. From 
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the deck of a ship, she appears like an open arm eagerly 
expecting the return of a long lost son. 

The Zamboanguenos love flowers, and show it. Almost 
every home has a flower garden, and those that do not have 
any, have flower pots on window sills and verandas. Bou- 
gainvillea seems to be the favorite. The road to Pasonanca, 
the beautiful public park about six kilometers to the north, 
is lined with houses bedecked with bougainvillea of various 
colors. And Pasonanca itself is a flower garden with wind- 
ing roads and slopes teeming with bamboo, banaba and other 
wees. 

The swimming pool of Pasonanca is a favorite among 
Sunday week-enders and tourists. Owned and operated by 
the government, it is kept clean by a system that permits 
the water to flow continuously through an exhaust pipe 
onto an outlet canal. Buses and jeepneys run back and forth 
to this popular resort. 

Activities at the Zamboanga waterfront have regained 
their pre-war zest. There are always huge foreign ships 
busily loading or unloading cargo. Inter-island boats come 
and go every day while people garbed in fashionable Chris- 
tian and Mohammedan attire stand by. On one side of the 
pier hundreds of moro vintas lie close to the edge of the 
public market. Here they trade their forest and sea pro- 
ducts for clothing, tobacco or toiletries. 

Like any other public place, it is noisy with the cries 
of barkers and peddlers, some in baggy pants, others in 
tight-fitting trousers. The fish stalls appear to be domi- 
nated by non-Christians, while the chucherias seem well 
sewed up by the Christians, many of whom are Tagalogs. 


Kiosks line both sides of the approximately 200-meter- 
long concrete pier. Here one is treated to night-long pro- 
grams of spirited drinking and singing. At the extreme 
left side of the road leading to the pier is a brightly lighted 
bingo kiosk equipped with blackboards, a big ball-roller and 
a loudspeaker. The mild-eyed announcer performs the ritual 
of calling the numbers like a Shakespearean bard reciting 
his sonorous lines. He is part of the show that rakes in 
hundreds of pesos every night while the police look on. 
Around the kiosk roam newsboys, bootblacks, ticket ven- 
dors, buyo-chewing Moros and just plain loafers. Patrons 
are both Christians and Mohammedans, mostly women. Ex- 
cept for a few kiosks patronized by hard-drinking sailors 
from foreign ships anchored in the bay, this bingo kiosk 
attracts the biggest number of people every night. 


Swimming on the. beach off the old Petit Barracks, 
within sight of the pier and dozens of fishing boats with 
colorful sails, provides fascinating relaxation because the 
breeze is delightful especially in the afternoon. When the 
tide -is low. picking seaweeds on the beach uses up most of 
the leisure moments of the seafood fanciers. 


The road to San Ramon Penal Farm, some twenty kilo- 
meters to the north, takes one over a modern highway run- 
ning parallel to the coast. The beach along the road offers 
travelers an excellent setting for relaxation. The sandy 
shore is just right for the sort of rest that doctors pre- 
scribe for the bored or weary. On the same road, a round 
of golf may be had at the golf links, only five kilometers 
away from the city. 

The San Ramon Pena] Farm is situated in the heart of 
a luxuriant coconut district. Here state prisoners are given 
time to repent and learn a pseful trade. Examples of their 
handicraft, particularly woodcarvings, command high prices. 
Many of their products have gone abroad, particularly to the 
homes of prominent people. 


There are no night clubs in Zamboanga City, but social 


events are frequently held at the most elegantly furnished 
hotels, like Hotel Bayot, owned and managed by a master 
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ECONOMIC LETTER FROM TOKYO 


The Economic Planning Board reported among. other 
things $30 million rise in exports during September, which 
amounted to $191 million. With imports at $149 million 
the trade balance surplus was $42 million, and adding in- 
visible trade accounts there was a balance of payments 
surplus of $82 million. Taking the half-yearly period of 
April-September, exports amounted to $978 million as against 
$873 million in the preceding half-year, while imports in- 
creased to $1,111 million from $944 million, and interna- 
tional payments resulted in a big surplus balance, though 
somewhat smaller than $265 million in previous 6 months, 
of $233 million. The favorable situation of international 
payments and a rich harvest of rice had their effects on the 
Government finance as well as the money market, and are 
largely accountable for the recent monetary ease. Produc- 
tion keeps active. The index of mining and manufacturing 
at 179.9 (1934-1986 ave. = 100) for August, though 0.2% 
lower than July, is 18.9% higher than a year ago. The plant 
and equipment investments are making more progress lately 
after having been sluggish for some time in the past. 


According to the index of the Ministry of International 
Trade & Industry, industrial production for the first half 
of fiscal 1955 (Apr.-Sept.) was 8.6% higher than the 1954 
average, and the post-war highest as a half-yearly average 
at 200.9 (1950 = 100). This is to be ascribed to favorable 
exports and increased consumption. While production stay- 
ed high all along the line, with a few exceptions of coal and 
machinery, especially notable were the brisk activities in 
textiles, pig-iron, chemicals and shipping. If this trend 


food connoisseur, Antonio M. Bayot. This is the one place 
in all Mindanao that, in spite of its unpretentious external 
looks, boasts physical and social advantages that are not to 
be found among many hotels in the country. It is situated 
on a lot where once upon a time had stood an army barracks. 
It has a wide lawn facing Zamboanga Bay which gives guests 
a full view of an ocean panorama that has few equals in 
the world. There is a small court in the yard that permits 
guests to enjoy night parties with all the benefits of an 
evening sea-breeze and a moon to boot. When the urge 
to shake off the heat comes, all that a guest need do is get 
to the edge of the lawn and plunge in the cool blue water 
of the bay below. Hotel Bayot is naturally air-conditioned, 
thanks to Zamboanga Bay. 

The Zamboanguenos are a very religious people. Most 
popular is the shrine of Fort Pilar, on the outer wall of an 
ancient Spanish fort which has been transformed into a 
public high school. Here on any afternoon may be found 
the devout bowed in silent prayer before the miraculous 
image of the patron saint, which has survived at least four 
major wars. Jeepneys and tartanillas shuttle between this 
place of worship and the public plaza a kilometer away. 

The road to the old fortress passes beneath a roof of 
green acacia boughs. On either side are ruins of an Ameri- 
can army barracks built many, many years ago. A few 
meters to the right is the sandy beach from which point one 
can view the bay dotted with sailboats and motor launches 
that ply between Zamboanga City and Isabela on the island 
of Basilan. 

For those who seek natural beauty and romance, Zam- 
boanga is the ultimate—self-sufficient in its restful atmos- 
phere and rich in panoramic vistas. Here at this meeting 
point of East and West is all the color, comfort and vacation 
variety that only Zamboanga can offer. 


keeps on, industrial production index for the whole fiscal year 
is sure to exceed by 10% that for the preceding year. 


Finance Minister Ichimada disclosed that foreign ex- 
change holdings as of Oct. 20 amounted to $1,276,191,000, 
which marks a post-war peak and even surpasses the previous 
record attained in the spring of 1952 under the influence 
of the Korean War. However, if allowance is made for 
such short-term obligations as cotton credits and deferred 
payments by the use of usance bills, and others, the net 
foreign exchange holdings come to around $750-760 million. 

The national income for the fiscal year 1954 is caleu- 
lated by the Economic Planning Board at Y6,132,200 million 
($17,034 million) or Y69,487 per capita, an increase of 4.3% 
and 2.8% over the preceding year, respectively. The 4.3% 
expansion rate, however, is markedly small in contrast with 
the 13.2% over-all increase in 1958, reflecting the effects 
of deflation. In terms of the pre-war price level (1934-1936 
ave.), per capita income comes to Y223 or 6.2% above the 
pre-war Y210. 


According to the Bank of Japan deposits in all banking 
and financial institutions throughout the country increased by 
Y100,600 million in September last or 61.7% more as com- 
pared with Y62,200 million increase a year ago. This is 
mainly attributable to (1) considerable excess payments from 
the Foreign Exchange Fund because of good exports, which 
increased bank deposits, and (2) greater deposits in agricul- 
tural cooperative credit societies as a result of the inflow 
of the proceeds of rice delivered to the Government. Tak- 
ing the first half-yearly period of April-September this year, 
the increase in deposits reached Y433,000 million, or 53.7% 
more than Y281,800 million in the same period last year. 

The Finance Ministry has been recommending reduction 
of their rates of dividends by provincial banks in keeping 
pace with the falling loan rates, and an understanding has 
been reached with 17 banks for cutting dividend rates from 
the present 12%-12.5% per annum to 10% beginning from 
next March settlement of account. What prompted the 
Ministry to take such a step was (1) the fear of a deteriora- 
tion of the banks’ inner reserves as a result of their lessen- 
ing profits because of lower loan rates, and (2) the con- 
sideration that a reduction in the banks’ dividends is nothing 
unnatural and cannot have any, untoward effects, when the 
trend is for the general level of dividends of all business 
corporations gradually to fall. 

Nat’l income statistics for the past fiscal year (1954-’55) 
were made public by the Economic Planning Board. Total 
nat’l income was Y6,132,200 million, or 4.3% above the 
previous F. Y. total (Y5,877,500 million). This rising rate 
is considerably below the 13.2% recorded for F.Y. '53-’54 
over its previous fiscal year. The big gap is attributed to 
influences of the tight money policy in effect since Oct. 1953, 
and signifies a corrective check on the over-expansion of 
national income accompanied by deficits in the balance of 
payments (for the F. Y. '53-’54). During the fiscal year 
ended last March, corporate income dipped notably (10.9% 
fall from the previous F. Y. which indicated a rise of 22.1%); 
proprietors’ income dulled (only 2.1% rise over the previous 
F.Y. which rose 8.6%); compensation of employees dulled 
(9.5% rise as compared with a 17% rise for the previous 
fiscal year). In expenditures, gross private domestic in- 
vestment dipped considerably mainly because investment in 
business inventories decreased Sharply and investment in 
plant and equipment slackened (15.6% dip; previous F.Y 
rose 14.7%); personal consumption dulled (only 6.2% rise; 
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ECONOMIC REPORT FROM JAPAN 


According to the Ministry of Finance, foreign exchange 
accounts in October resulted in receipts of $241 million and 
payments of $172 million, thus leaving a surplus of $69 
million. In spite of a slight decline from the previous month, 
both exports and special procurements stayed high, while 
imports continued sluggish. -Accordingly, the balance of 
payments surplus since the beginning of the current fiscal 
year (Apr.-Oct.) totaled $302 million. This favorable situa- 
tion is expected to continue for some time yet. 


The Ministry of International Trade & Industry statis- 
tics shows that plant export validation for the first half of 
fiscal 1955 (Apr.-Sept.) reached $235 million, which is a 
remarkable increase of $160 million over the same period last 
year and of $87 million over the previous half-yearly period. 
But this includes $209 million in vessels and $11 million 
in rolling stock and automobiles, so that only 6% of the 
total is represented by machinery. In contrast to the brisk 
exports of vessels, such machinery and equipment as heavy 
electric machines, communication facilities and various fac- 
tory equipment remained low as in the previous half-year and 
fell off to nearly a half of the amount in the corresponding 
period last year. 

The economic position of the farmers in the latter half 
of fiscal 1955 is viewed with optimism by the Ministry of 
Agriculture and Forestry on the following reasons: (1) 
That, led by a bumper rice harvest exceeding 79 million 
koku, the agricultural production in fiscal 1955 will record 
an increase of more than 10% even compared with the 
post-war peak of 1952; (2) That, despite the reported abun- 
dant yield of food crops all over the world, the farm income 
would not be seriously affected by the excess production, 
since the home market is stabilized by the Government's 
buying prices of rice, barley and wheat. Because of an ex- 


17.3% rise for previous F.Y.); Gov’t purchases of goods and 
services were about at the previous F.Y. year level (20.6% 
rise for previous F.Y.). All these reveal clear evidences of 
tight money influences. Consequently, there was a balance 
of payments surplus of $344 million during the past F.Y. 
"54-55. 


pected decrease in the non-farm income, however, which con- 
stitutes some 57% (in 1954) of the farmers’ cash income, the 
total cash income would be only 6-7% greater than in fiscal 
1954. 

According to the Ministry of International Trade and 
Industry, the manufacturers’ sales of goods during the half- 
yearly period of April-September, 1955, were over 10% 
greater than in the same period last year, reflecting better 
demands both at home and from overseas. Manufacturers’ 
inventories of such products, however, remained considerably 
lower than a year ago, even the high reached in July being 
16% below the level in 1954. Distributors’ inventories, on 
the contrary, show a notable increase because of the dealers’ 
optimistic view of the business outlook and of relaxation of 
money. The stocks of. raw materials are still relatively 
searce, despite some increased imports, as a result both of 
the current high production and of over-consumption in the 
latter half of fiscal 1954. 

Ministry of International Trade and Industry in its 
survey of the equipment of 12 principal industries, including 
iron and steel, as of the end-March, 1955, states that it is 
true that in certain industries a surplus of equipment exists 
at present, but on a long range a shortage is foreseen with 
the growth of demand as anticipated by the 6 year economic 
plan. Moreover, in view of the obsolescent and high-cost 


equipment now in use in many industries, there is a need 


for continued investments for modernization, particularly if 
economic expansion and increase in export are to be at- 
tained. 

According to the survey made by the Taxation Bureau 
on 655 big corporations (with capital of Y100 million or 
above) making settlement of accounts at Sept.-end, 19 out 
of 24 business groups show greater estimated profits over 
the previous term. Banking and financing business suffered 
a slight decline, yet altogether the total earnings of the 
corporations under review reach Y88,826 million, a big ex- 
pansion of 16% over last term ending March. This indicates 
that business generally has emerged from the depressed state 
for some time and has more than restored the level of earn- 
ings attained at March-end last year. 
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THE JAPANESE DRUG INDUSTRY 


Japan’s medical drugs industry, especially in the fields 
of anti-biotics and vitamins, has been advancing by leaps 
and bounds in the years following the end of World 
War II. The tremendous rate of this growth can be gleaned 
from the fact that production in 1954 amounted to Y74,000 
million (approximately $200,000,000) which is 15 times the 
output attained in the years 1946-47 when the industry was 
in its period of postwar recovery. Today the production 
of pharmaceutical products ranks as the largest in scale of 
all divisions of the chemical industry in Japan. 

The most advanced of all medicines being produced in 
Japan is the group of anti-biotices represented by penicillin 
and streptomycin. Penicillin and streptomycin, as well as 
chlorum-phenicol, chlor-tetracyclin and tetracyclin, are al- 
ready being mass-produced and the cost of production has 
been reduced by a broad margin. These medicines are now 
being produced at a lower cost as a result of mass produc- 
tion. Besides being sold to domestic consumers at reason- 
able prices, they are also exported in considerable quan- 
tities competing favorably with foreign products. Total 
production in 1954 was valued at Y74,000 million (approxi- 
mately $200 million), a monthly average of Y6,200 m. This 
was a decrease of Y1,400 m. (approximately $4,000,000) 
as compared with 1953. However, the production index 
showed a rise of roughly 10 per cent over 1953. The de- 
crease in the value of production despite the increase in the 
production index was due to the general decline of commo- 
dity prices. 

The price fall was noticeable in the case of anti-biotics 
including penicillin, streptomycin, chlorum-phenicol and 
chlortetracyclin. Production of dehydro-streptomycin, which 
was valued (in millions) at Y5,200 (approximately $14)— 
the highest for a single item—in 19538, decreased by half to 
Y2,500 (approximately $7) in 1954. However, in quantity, 
the yearly output of 29 tons remained the same for 1953 
and 1954. This means that the price of dehydro-strepto- 
mycin dropped by 50 per cent in 1954. As for penicillin, 
production in terms of-value totalled $3,500 (approximately 
$10) in 1954, registering a decrease of Y700 (approxi- 
mateiy $2) as compared with -Y4,200 (approximately 
$113) of the preceding year. Quantitatively, however, the 
production of penicillin in 1954 amounted to 60,000,000 
million units, exceeding the 1953 figure by no less than 
18,000,000: million units. The drop of prices has served 
to popularize penicillin and dehydro-streptomycin which have 
in turn contributed appreciably to the health and sanitation 
of the nation. 

In the first three months of 1955 the production of 
penicillin dropped by roughly $300 million (approximately 
$830,000) compared with the corresponding period of 1954. 
In quantity also, production in the same period—which 
totalled 14,000,000 million units—registered a decrease of 
1,000,000 million units as compared with the corresponding 
period of the year before. This evidently resulted from 
production adjustments made by manufacturers to cope with 
the price fall since 1954. Pee awe ei 

reptomycin, production decreased in value but It was up 
* Eolinie MB eont January through March, 1955, Y500 
million (approximately $1,400,000) worth was produced— 
a decrease of Y200 m. (approximately $556,000) compared 
with the corresponding period of 1954. In volume pro- 
duction totalled nine tons or an increase of two tons. _ 

As for PAS, production which amounted tp 540 tons 
valued at Y2,100 m. (approximately $6,000,000) in 1953, 


decreased to 260 tons worth Y1,700 m. (approximately 
$4,700,000) in 1954. However, since the latter half of 
1954, production showed a gradual rise. The-output of 
164 tons during the July-September quarter of 1954 in- 
creased to 233 tons in the October-December quarter and 
to 300 tons in the January-March quarter of this year. This 
steady rise in production is due to the popularization of 
knowledge concerning tubérculosis and the mass immuniza- 
tion programs. Another noteworthy feature regarding PAS 
is the increasing use of pas calcium resulting from the 
full-scale production of calcium since 1954. ,Until 1953 
pas natrium was principally produced. The production ratio 
for pas natrium and pas calcium which stood at 9:8 in 1954 
was reversed to 2:3 in the first three months of 1955. 


Japan’s vitamin industry has also made outstanding pro- 
gress. Production of Vitamin B1 in 1953 amounted to 12 
tens but was more than doubled to 29 tons in 1954. In 
1955, as much as 10 tons were produced -during the 
January-March period. In this phase of the vitamin indus- 
try, Japan comes up to the international, level not only in 
the technique of production but also in quality. Produc- 
tion of other vitamins, namely, Vitamin C, Vitamin B2, 
Vitamin B6, Vitamin B12 and Vitamin A is also being ex- 
panded in Japan. 


Exports of medical products from Japan amounted to 
$11,000,000 in 1954 accounting for approximately 55 per 
cent of the year’s total production of: medicines. This far 
exceeded the export level prior to 1954. In the breakdown 
by destinations, exports to the sterling area occupied top 
place with $4,130,000 worth or..37.5 per eent of the total. 
China imported $2,860,000 (26 per cent) worth and Hong- 
kong $850,000 (7.7 per cent) worth. Next came exports 
to the open account area which amounted to $3,510,000 or 
31.8 per cent of the total. Of this, $2,190,000 worth (19.9 
per cent) went to Formosa. Exports to the dollar -area 
aggregated $3,380,000 accounting for 30.7 per cent of the 
total. The United States imported $1,850,000 (16.7 per 
cent) worth and the Ryukyus $700,000 (63 per cent). 
Countries in Southeast Asia, Central and South America and 
the Middle and Near East are also interested in Japanese 
medical products. Gradual improvement is being made in 
exports to these markets. 


Vitamins with Vitamin Bl as the nucleus constitute 
the leading export item. The amount exported in 1954 
was valued at $2,600,000, which equals to 23.6 per cent 
of the total medical products exported this year. Penicillin 
followed with $1,570,000 (14.38 per cent) worth, sulfa-drugs 
$1,010,000 (9.1 per cent), and streptomycin $450,000 (4.1 


per cent). For the first three months of 1955, exports of 
vitamins, sulfa-drugs and streptomycin ranked in that 
order, 


Vitamin B1, Vitamin C, Vitamin B2, streptomycin and 
sulfadiazine enjoy bright export prospects owing to good 
international demand. Penicillin exports, however, are 
stalemated. In 1954 a claim on penicillin exported to China 
was filed owing to discrepancies in the official qualification 
standards. If the claim is settled, the current stalemate 
will most likely be broken. Penicillin exported from Japan 
is, in most cases, of 3,000,000 units in oleaginous procaine. 
Japanese penicillin is characterized by fineness of the 
granules. Streptomycin for export is exclusively dehydro- 
streptomycin. Strict government tests are conducted. Hach 
lot is examined at the National Research Laboratory for 
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JAPANESE CINEMA 


Japan’s motion picture industry is one of the oldest 
in the world. The first film, a short feature, was made in 
1897, and the first full-length film two years later. Before 
the war Japan was the third largest producer of films— 
next to America and India. Today there are six major 
film producing companies. They are Schochiko, Toho Daiei, 
Shin Toho, Toei, and Nikkatsu. In addition, there are 31 
independent producers. The six major companies account 
for 80 per cent of the annual output of the country. 

The average Japanese visits the cinema about five or 
six times a year. The country spends an average of 30,000,- 
000,000 yen (£30,000,000) annually on films, of which 
20,000,000,000 yen or 67 per cent is spent on local films. 
Of the money spent on foreign films 7,000,000,000 yen is 
collected by American companies, 2.5 billion yen by British, 
French, Italian and German films, in that order. Foreign 
shorts and newsreels earned 400,000,000 yen last year. 


Among Japanese companies the biggest earner in 1954 
was Schochiku (4,400,000,000 yen) with 69 films, followed 


Preventive Sanitation. When the vaccine passes the 
examination, an Official] seal that guarantees its quality is 
pasted on the capsule. A big obstacle to the export of 
Japaness medical products lies in the restrictions which 
other countries impose on imports. For this reason, Japan’s 
exports of medical products after the war, although re- 
cording a yearly increase, still fall short of the prewar 
level. 


by Daiei (3,500,000,000 yen) with 57 films. Toho earned 
3.2 billion yen (51 pictures) and Toei the same sum with 
52 pictures. The independent producers together earned 
500,000,000 yen. Though Japanese films grossed more than 
foreign films the single largest money-spinner in 1954 was 
Walt Disney’s “The Living Desert”, which earned 330,000,000 
yen. The Japanese film. which collected most was “Kimi no 
Na Wa”, a picture based on a radio serial. Other box-office 
hits were “Gone with the Wind”, “Roman Holiday”, and 
“The Greatest Show on Earth.” 


There are over 4290 theatres in Japan, of which 500 
are in Tokyo. The annual attendance last year was 829 
million persons. The average cost of a Japanese feature 
film is 22.000,000 yen, 35 per cent. of which goes on actors” 
salaries. 


The raw film used by the industry is produced locally. 
Recently some excellent colour proceses have been manu- 
factured in Japan. Fuji-colour negative-positive colour film 
is on a par with Eastman colour, and the latter is now not 
imported. The processing is done entirely in Japan. The 
Toyo Genzo laboratories under contract by Eastman are 
the finest of their kind in Asia and generally develop and 
print colour films for producers in other South-East Asian 
countries. This situation is expected to improve when the 
new Ansco Laboratory now under construction is. com- 
pleted. 


REPORTS FROM CHINA 


LANGUAGE REFORM 


The necessity of alphabetising the Chinese written 

language was explained by Kuo Mo-jo, President of the 
Chinese Academy of Sciences at the recent national con- 
ference on reform of the written language called by the 
Academy. He said inter alia: The Chinese written language 
has undergone many changes during the past 4,000 years. In 
many cases, when one character was not enough to form a 
word, several characters were combined. The complexity 
resulting from the great number of strokes required to write 
them makes it difficult to learn the Chinese written language. 
As a result, education in China takes two years longer than 
in countries using an alphabet. This problem is accentuated 
by the fact that China is a multi-national country. To the 
minority peoples who have their own languages, the learning 
of the present Chinese language is a difficult task. The 
written Chinese language has also become an obstacle to 
international contacts, especially as regards cultural ex- 
change and the translation of technical terms. 
; The conference agreed to carry out two urgent tasks 
in language reform: 512 simplified characters and 56 simpli- 
fied radicals will be given wide publicity; the standard spoken 
language based on the Peking pronunciation will be used 
extensively in schools and promoted through broadcasting 
stations and cultural centres. The latter measure prepares 
the country for the alphabetic reform of the written 
language. 


TRANSFORMATION OF PRIVATE ENTERPRISES 


All cotton and linen textile mills, enamelware factories, 
flour and rice mills in Shanghai are now joint enterprises, 


During September and October, 250 private factories there 
became joint enterprises. In Tientsin, 64% of private retail 
shops are now under joint ownership; 91% of wholesale 
transactions in consumer goods and building materials are 
now handled by state trading companies. 


CCOPERATIVE MOVEMENT 


Peking reported that 200,000 new agricultural coopera- 
tives were organised in seven provinces in the southern and 
eastern China during the past three months. In Kiangsu, 
the number of cooperative farms totalled 120,000. Numerous 
cooperative farms were organised in Szechwan, Hunan, 
Anhwei, Shantung, Kweichow and Yunnan. Agricultural co- 
operatives in the newly-established Sinkiang-Uighur Auto- 
nomous Region will be increased from the present 1,700 to 
5,100 by next year. This will bring into the cooperative 
movement 17 per cent of all the peasant households in this 
region. In Kwangtung one in three peasant households will 
be in agricultural cooperatives by next spring, and two in 
three by 1957. CHekiang has organised another 100.000 
poor and lower middle peasant families into cooperatives. 
Shansi plans to increase the number of agricultural co- 
operatives to ‘45,000 this year covering 55 percent of all 
peasant households. By 1957 there will be 58,000 such co- 
operatives including 80 per cent of the peasant households. 
In Jehol ‘during this autumn 620 new cooperative farms were 
set up and before the spring sowing, 4,700 new cooperative 
farms will be established. By then over half the province’s 
peasant families will be cooperatives. In Chinghai 42 per cent 
of the peasant households have joined cooperative farms. 
Long term low-interest loans are being extended to poor 
peasants to enable them to join farming cooperatives. The 
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first allocation totalled over 138 million yuan, of which 
some 27 million yuan have already been issued. The rate 
of interest is 0.4 per cent monthly and the period of repay- 
Ment spreads over five years. Besides these individual loans 
to poor peasants, the agricultural bank is issuing loans to 
cooperatives to expand production, build small water con- 
servancy works and to buy new-type farm tools. Including 
loans issued to mutual aid teams and peasants more than 753 
million yuan have been loaned out this year. 


AGRICULTURAL OUTPUT 


Grain Hervest: There are now over 100 mechanised 
state farms in China. This year’s grain harvest on these 
mechanised farms will be 79% greater than 1954. In addi- 
tion to these mechanised state farms, China now has 2,310 
state farms equipped with animal-drawn farm tools. Hupeh 
expects to harvest 500,000 tons more grain this year than 
in 1953. Total grain output will exceed the production 
target by 5.6 per cent. A good late rice harvest has been 
gathered on 44,000 hectares of double-crop rice fields in Hu- 
nan. The average per hectare yield of rice for the year in this 
area increased to 4.95 tons. 0.87 tons more than last year. 
This year’s total crop in Heilungkiang, Liaoning and Kirin 
will exceed 1.4 million tons, 52% greater than 1954. Per 
hectare yield averaged 2,931 kilogrammes, 598 kilogrammes 
higher than last year. Inner Mongolia has already harvested 
20,000 tons of grain more than last year. Szechwan’s 
300,000 hectares of farmland yielded an average of 9 to 9.5 
tons of grain per hectare. Many fields produce two or three 
crops annually. 


Sugar Beet Crop: Inner Mongolia’s sugar beet crop this 
year will reach 170,000 tons, 5% above the target. This 
is the first year that Inner Mongolia hag grown sugar beet 
on a large scale. A. good harvest of sugar beet has been 
gathered on over 80,000 hectares in Heilungkiang. The 
average per-hectare yield is 14.5 tons. Kirin has gathered 
60,000 tons more sugar beet than last year. Output of 
sugar cane in Kwangtung will be 450,000 tons greater than 
last year. Kwangtung has 29 major sugar refineries of 
which the five biggest are run by the state. More refineries 
are now under construction. 


Oil-Bearing Crops: This year’s oil-bearing seed crop will 
be about 20 per cent higher than last year. Shantung is 
expected to harvest 55,000 tons of peanuts above last year. 
The province’s peanut acreage of 660,000 hectares is 5.9 
per cent greater than last year. Harvests in other areas 
have also improved. 


Tobacco and Silk: State purchases of tobacco in the 
third quarter this year exceeded the original plan by 43.41 
per cent due to increased production. In Hsuchang the 
tobacco crop this year reached 90,000 tons, 35 per cent more 
than last. Anhwei and other tobacco-growing areas also 
gathered better harvests than last year. Output or tusser 
silk cocoons this year in Liaoning and Shantung is 2.7 times 
that of last year. 


INDUSTRIAL GROWTH AND PRODUCTS 


New Factories: Almost all building projects at China's 
First Motor-car Plant have been completed. Construction 
began in 1953. Workers are now installing thousands of 
machines and equipment. Trial operation has begun in a 
number of workshops, including the chassis, metal and wood- 
working shops, non-ferrous metal parts, repair and casting 
shop. Lanchow is building a modern. oil-drilling equipment 
plant. It will turn out complete sets of oil-drilling equip- 
ment, including 3,200-metre rotary drills and turbo-drills. 
The railway sleeper plant in Harbin recently started the pro- 
duction of corrosion-proof sleepers. The plant has an annual 
production capacity of 1,600,000 sleepers. A new sugar re- 
finery with an annual capacity of over 20,000 is now under 
construction in Heilungkiang which already has 3 refineries 
ef a similar size. In Inner Mongolia, a sugar refinery with 
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an annual capacity of 22,000 tons of granulated sugar went 
into production recently. 9 new mechanised refineries will 
be put into production in the current quarter throughout 
the country. They will raise the country’s sugar outpu: by 
more than 100,000 tons annually. 


; Machinery and Other Preducts: The textile machinery 
industry produced 1 million spindles and 31,500 automatic 
looms from 1951 to 1954 for over 20 new textile mills and 
dozens of reconstructed and expanded mills. New products 
include complete sets of single process opening and switching 
combined equipment and drawing frameg of three ov four 
deliveries. New products now being designed include elec- 
trically controlled combined printing and dyeing machines 
and complete set of machinery to make cloth for motor 
car tyres. The Shenyang Ventilater Factory recently pro- 
duced a ventilator which has a capacity of 470,000 cubic 
metres of air per hour. It is suitable for installation in a 
gassy coal mine having an annual output of 1,350,000 tons 
of coal. In Harbin, trial production of precision parts for 
motorcar meters has begun at an electrical instruments’ 
plant still under construction. Technicians recently return- 
ed from Russia are supervising the production. The first 
meters will be turned out early next year. 


Petroleum Industry: The Yumen oil-fields are producing 
25% more crude oil as a result of the opening of new oil 
wells since the beginning of the year. A big new mechanised 
oil refinery will be built in Lanchow. When completed, the 
refinery will process crude oil and turn out aviation, and 
motor-car fuels, diesel oils, lubricating oils, cylinder oil, 
spindle oil and other products. 


Iron and Steel Products: Peking claimed that the 
national] steel smelting plants had put out over 100,000 more 
tons of steel from January to September this year, as com- 
pared with the same period last year. Enterprises under 
the Ministry of Heavy Industry’s Iron and Steel Administra- 
tive Bureau exceeded production target for the third quarter 
this year by 3.65 per cent in value. The production quota 
for pig iron was fulfilled by 99.97 per cent. Output of 
iron ore, coke, steel and rolled steel exceeded the original 
plan. Enterprises under this bureau do not include the 
plants in Anshan, which are directly under the Ministry of 
Heavy Industry. In the first 9 months this year, Anshan 
made more than 40 new products including heavy rails, 
I-beams, channel beams, structural shapes for .railway wag- 
gons and coaches, silicon steel and sheets for electric genera- 
tors, steel ship plates, and various kinds of seamless tubes 
of alloy steels. Anshan Iron and Steel Company will carry 
out trial production of structural shapes for locomotives, 
rolled steel and thin stee] sheets for motor-cars, more kinds 
of seamless tubes of new alloy steels, new-type steel wire 
ropes and large-calibre cast pipes before the end of this 
year. Price reductions for 16 items of rolled steel for farm 
tools were made by the’company. The average reduction is 
30 per cent. This is the third price reduction this year. 


Coal Output: More than 100 major coal pits are being 
sunk, reconstructed or restored in collieries throughout the 
country. Many of these coal pits are located in Fushun, 
Fusin, Kailan, Tatung and Huainan. The annual production 
capacity of these five major collieries are expected to reach 
38,118,000 tons, or some 60 per cent of the national total 
of 1952 when the projects are completed. 


Natural Resources: 9 new coal-fields were discovered 
during the past 12 months in areas bordering Kiangsi and 
Hunan provinces. Drilling is now being carried out in three 
of the fields near the existing Pingsiang coal mines. In one 
coal-field 20 layers of coal were discovered. New coal de- 
posits were also discovered in the Chuang Autonomous Re- 
gion in Kwangsi. Coal seams were found in an area extend- 
ing 1,000 square kilometres. In Kweichow valuable iron ore 
deposits extending over several hundred square kilometres 
were discovered. In the same area two coal-fields yielding 
coke-producing coal were found. Other mineral deposits 
located in this province include bituminous coal which is 
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GAR EASTERN 


Economic Review 


CONTROL OF PEASANTS IN CHINA 


The weakest link in China’s industrialization plan is the 
agricultural sector, the output level of which is lagging be- 
hind the industrial growth. Could Peking extract enough 
food surpluses to finance the 5-year programme? The 
Chinese Communist Party is none too sure. In consequence, 
a resolution was recently passed by the party’s central com- 
mittee to intensify the organization of cooperative farms as 
a means to step up production. The resolution warns that 
if increases in grain and industrial crops lag, China’s mdus- 
trialization will encounter greater difficulties, 


suitable for the production of synthetic petroleum. De- 
posits of phosphates were also found in a number of districts. 
New oil-shale strata were discovered in the Hwatien Basin in 
Kirin. In Szechwan, phosphorous deposits were. discovered. 
A chemical fertiliser plant will be built in this area next 


year. It will have an annual production capacity of 200,000 
tons. 
COMMUNICATION LINES 
Railways: Peking announced that 1,420 kilometres of 


railway would be built in China next year. 281 kilometres 
will be laid along the Lanchow-Sinkiang Railway. This will 
bring the line to a point over 900 kilometres from Lanchow 
and well beyond China’s petroléum centre of Yumen. When 
completed, the 2,800-kilometre Lanchow-Sinkiang Railway 
will become part of the east-west cross country rail line. 
Early in November, the 589-kilometre section between Lan- 
chow and Changyeh was completed. Five survey teams are 
now examining possible railway routes from Urumchi to the 
Sino-Soviet border. The Padki-Chengtu Railway wil! be 
completed next year. Work will be continued next year 
on the Paotow-Lanchow Railway. The Yingtan-Amoy Rail- 
way will be extended by 300 kilometres to reach Yungan 
in Fukien. Among the other railways scheduled for 1956 
are two forest railways, the Szechwan-Kweichow Railway. 
and the railway joining a mining town in Honan with Shansi. 
The construction of a double-decker highway and railway 
bridge across the Siangkiang River at Hengyang in Hunan 
is now underway. When completed, the bridge will link 
the Hankow-Canton Railway with the Hunan-Kwangsi Rail- 
way. 


Highways: The 428-kilometre highway from Lhasa to 
Gyantse via Shigatse was recently completed. It cuts the 
time from Lhasa to Gyantse to two or three days as against 
the former 10 days. This highway will be continued south 
to Phari_in the Himalayas. The 337-kilometre Lhasa- 
Shigatse Highway passes through two high mountains in the 
Kailas range in northern Tibet and crosses the Tsangpo 
River. One of the two mountains is 5,300 metres above ses- 
level. The highway runs through terrain in the Tibetan 
Plateau averaging 4,000 metres above sea-level. The 91- 
kilometre Shigatse-Gyantse Highway is around 3,000 
metres above sea-level. Phari, 4,200 metres above sea-level, 
is one of the trading centres specified in last year’s S3ino- 
Indian Trade Agreement. ConStruction of a 120-kilometre 
highway to link up the Hui Autonomous Region in southern 
Yunnan with the rest of the province was started recently. 
The highway will connect Sinkai, capital of the autonomous 
region, with Kienshui, along the railway line to Kunming. It 
will reduce the cost of freight between the provincial capital 
of Kunming and the autonomous region and so facilitate ex- 
change of manufactured goods for rice, cotton, tropical fruits 
and other local products. The new 909-kilometre road across 
the northern part of the Tsaidam Basin was completed 
early in November. This road will speed the sending of sup- 
plies to oil prospecting sites in the Tsaidam Basin. It links 
the Chinghai-Tibet road in the east with the Chinghai- 
Sinkiang road in the west. 


The objective of this resolution is to drive farmers 
harder in order to accumulate more grain and industrial 
crops: However. the measures are not specific in how pro- 
duction might be increased but drastic in dealing with pea- 
sants should they fail to comply with the resolution. The 
Party blames rich farmers and landlords for sabotage, party 
officials for the failure in stepping up the cooperative move- 
ment, and everyone connected with agricultural developments 
for not being able to produce more during the past year. 
The control of peasants would be so strict that when Mao 
Tse-tung first told regional secretaries of Communist Party 
about it in July while the National People’s Congress was 
in progress praising the success in industry and agriculture, 
the speech was not published. It was only after a good crop 
had been brought in and a large part of it safely in the 
state warehouses, that the rest of the population were at 
last told by the Party in the form of a resolution, how pea- 
sants in China would be controlled. 

In the drafting of the first 5-year plan and the alloca- 
tion of the 1955 budget, Mao Tse-tung’s planners had stretch~- 
ed China’s agricultural and economic resources to the ex- 
treme. One factor, however, was beyond the control of the 
planners—the productivity of individual farmers. Although 
the resolution insists on the “voluntary” character of the 
new drive, measures have been introduced to give farmers 
no other choice but to join the cooperative farms. Peking 


realizes that pressure has to be applied to farmers in order 


to make them produce more but eat less. Carefully chosen 
cooperative cadres are now given short term special training 
so that they might act as watch dogs to carry out party’s 
resolutions faithfully. 

The Communist Party points out that this drive is a 
“revolution against capitalism.” It is the struggle between 
two roads—either to develop socialism or to develop capital- 
ism. Therefore the aim is to amalgamate half of China’s 
110 million peasant households into producer cooperatives 
by the spring of 1958. Party officials who believed that a 
slow pace should be adopted in the development of agricul- 
tural cooperatives were condemned as “right-wing devia- 
tionists’”” and blamed for having dissolved large numbers of 
cooperatives by “compulsion and commandism.” On _ the 
basis of the past few years’ experience, the Party recom- 
mends the adoption of following measures to speed up the 
cooperative movement: 


(1) In the course of the movement, not only will an 
acute struggle be waged against the rich peasants and specu- 
lative merchants, but the peasants themselves will be con- 
stantly educated in the struggle. The mass of the middle 
peasants in particular. must be educated and convinced so 
that they can overcome their wavering between the path of 
socialism and that of capitalism. A firm nucleus must be 
built in the cooperative movement mainly composed of the 
active elements among the poor peasants and the active ele- 
ments of the lower sections of the new and old middle 
peasants. 


(2) Although these sections of the peasantry are re- 
latively similar in economic status, their degree of enthusiasm 
for cooperation differs. Patience is required for these who, 
for the time being, do not wish to join cooperatives, even if 
they are poor or lower middle peasants. No attempt should 
be made to violate the principle of voluntariness and drag 
them into cooperatives against their will. 


(8) Better-off middle peasants have better farm tools 
and draught animals, their land is managed more carefully, 
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the. output of their land is higher, or they derive a bigger 
income from subsidiary occupations. So long as they do not 
yet realise that the benefits obtained from cooperative farm- 
ing are even greater than, or at least for the time being 
equal to, those obtained from their own management, they 
will not easily join in. Even where they reluctantly join, 
frequent contradictions arise among the members out of 
the practical question of benefits. Therefore, when a co- 
operative is organised, it is advisable at the beginning not to 
take in better-off middle peasants, except those who show a 
genuine willingness to join, still less to drag them in against 
their will. 

(4) Middle peasants are the permanent ally of the 
working class and the poor peasants. Goo relations should 
be established with them within and outside the cooperatives. 
Their interests should never be infringed upon nor their pro- 
perty taken. The backward ideas of the middle peasants, 
particularly the capitalist tendency of the better-off middle 
peasants, should be properly criticised by conviction, not by 
compulsory administrative methods. Such criticism must be 
aimed at achieving unity and never used. to attack them. 

(5) To set up cooperatives the masses should be pre- 
pared ideologically. The rightist tendency within the Party 
must be criticised and overcome. Our Party’s principle, 
policy and method concerning agricultural cooperation must 
be publicised systematically and repeatedly among the mass 
of the peasants. Not only should the advantages of co- 
operation be made known to them, but also the difficulties 
that will arise in the course of cooperation and the ways 
to overcome them. 

(6) The masses should be prepared organisationally 
for the formation of the cooperatives. Agricultural mutual- 
aid teams must be promoted on a universal scale and 
wherever possible many mutual-aid teams combined into 
joint teams to lay the ground work for future combination 
into cooperatives. 

(7). One important preparation for the formation of 
cooperatives is short-term training of carefully-chosen co- 
operative cadres. 

These cadres are told that the growth of the cooperative 
movement should be coordinated with the consolidation of 
cooperatives. It is one-sided and erroneous to pay attention 
only to consolidation, while disregarding expansion, denying 
that the increase in the number of cooperatives would help 
reise their quality. It is equally one-sided and erroneous 
to pay attention only to their expansion while disregarding 
consolidation, attaching importance only to the number of 
cooperatives and ignoririg their quality. Therefore, after 
the cooperatives are established, a series of measures for 
improvement should be carried out. They should improve 
their work not once a year, but twice or three times a year, 
so as to raise their quality constantly. 

The agricultural producers’ cooperatives at the present 
stage are generally an elementary, semi-socialist type, charac- 
terised by the pooling of land and unified management. This 
kind of cooperatives is a transitional form to the completely 
socialist type. Private ownership of land and some other 
important means of production, to a very considerable extent, 
are retained. Therefore no matter whether during the period 
of building or improving, the private property of the mem- 
bers should be dealt with reasonably in accordance with the 
principle of mutual benefit, so as to be of advantage to the 
expansion and consolidation of the cooperatives. This means 
that the cooperatives pay a certain amount of compensation 
for private land, draught animals and large farm tools which 
are used by the cooperative; and it pays reasonable prices 
for such private means of production as draught animals and 
farm tools when they become cooperative property. 

Agricultural producers’ cooperatives should gradually 
build up common funds in two main forms, namely a shares 
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fund and common reserve fund, in order to consolidate the 
collective economy of the cooperatives. Apart from shares 
and the common reserve fund, members should be encouraged 
to invest in the cooperatives and cooperatives should repay 
the capital so invested, together with interest, at regular 
intervals. 

Agricultural producers’ cooperatives should adopt mea- 
sures to ensure the growth of productivity and prove in 
practice that coeperatives are greatly superior to individual 
peasant farming and mutual aid teams. They should draw 
up their annual production plans and long term all-embracing 
production plans. make full use of all the favourable con- 
ditions locally or in the cooperatives, find out the main 
factors to increase output and bring out the potentialities 
of agriculture. The good experience of cooperatives in 
various places in applying a responsibility system should be 
popularised and labour power organised rationally. Where 
the responsibility system cannot be practiced all the year 
round, it may be adopted on a temporary or seasonal basis 
to prepare the necessary conditions for change-over to an 
all-the-vear-round responsibility system. An industrious and 
thrifty attitude should be encouraged in the running of the 
cooperatives. Financial management and bookkeeping should 
be managed so as to ensure, and at the same time supervise. 
the development of production and a rational distribution 
of income. Confusion in financial management should he 
avoided and waste opposed. 

Financial and economic departments concerned with 
agricultural developments were also required to coordinate 
their work with this drive. Besides issuing loans to poor 
peasants to enable them to take up shares in agricultural 
producers’ cooperatives, so facilitating their cooperation with 
the middle peasants, the People’s Bank and the Agricultural 
Bank of China should increase the amounts loaned for capital 
investment by the agricultural producers’ cooperatives. The 
agricultural departments should build agrotechnical stations 
in a planned way and make them centres of state technical 
aid to the agricultural producers’ cooperatives. Work on 
the state farms should be improved to enable them to give 
better assistance to the cooperatives and set them an exam- 
ple. The administrative departments in the machine-build- 
ing industry, trade and handicrafts, should make reasonable 
reductions in the prices of farm tools, insecticides and in- 
secticide spraying equipment. But the quality of these pro- 
ducts must not be lowered when prices are cut and, indeed. 
efforts should be made to raise the quality. The machine- 
building industrial departments should pay special attention 
to research into designing, assembly and repair of new-type 
farm tools, complete the construction of the First Tractor 
Plant as quickly as possible and make preparations for the 
second and’ third tractor plants at the earliest possible date. 
The machine-building industrial departments should also 
produce more machinery and equipment for water conser- 
vancy undertakings. The chemical engineering departments 
should increase the output of fertiliser. Agricultural ad- 
ministrative departments should pay attention to training a 
large number of bookkeepers and providing a sufficient 
number of instructors for the bookkeepers step by step So 
that they can go from one place to another to guide the 
various cooperative farms in improving their bookkeeping and 
in keeping accounts more accurately. The bookkeepers in the 
district or hsiang branches of the People’s Bank, the Agri- 
cultural Bank and the supply and marketing cooperatives 
should do their best to help the agricultural producers’ co- 
operatives with their bookkeeping. 

The Party also warned that quite a number of land- 
lords, rich peasants and counter-revolutionaries have already 
wormed their way into the cooperatives in various guises. 
Some have even seized important positions in the coopera- 
tives, forcing their way into the leadership in their efforts to 
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FAR EASTERN 


Economic REvIEW 


BANKS IN TAIWAN 


The banking business in Taiwan is carried on chiefly 
by Bank of Taiwan, Land Bank of Taiwan, and three com- 
mercial banks, viz., First Commercial Bank, Hua Nan Com- 
mercial Bank, and Changhua Commercial Bank; but financial 
institutions such as Co-operative Treasury, Credit Co-opera- 
tives, and Mutual Loan Companies, are also engaged in 
monetary transaction of their particular lines. 

National banks, such as the Central Bank of China, 
the Bank of China, the Bank of Communications, the Farm- 
ers’ Bank of China, maintain their head offices in Taiwan 
but are not doing banking business locally. 

The Bank of Taiwan actually plays the role of a cen- 
tral bank in Taiwan, as many of the central bank’s func- 
tions are delegated to it by the Central Bank of China. It 
is the bank of issue of NT dollar currency notes. . It accepts 
deposits from other banks as their reserve against deposits 
received. But it seldom rediscounts bills of the commercial 
banks. The loans it extends go for the greater part to 
public enterprises, while ‘commercial banks’ loans are ex- 
tended only to private industries and business concerns. 
The interest currently charged by Bank of Taiwan on all 
loans and discount is .90 to .99% per month, which is lower 
than the interest charged by other commercial banks at 1.95- 
1.98% per month. 

The Bank of Taiwan is capitalized at NT$100,000,000 
and is entirely owned by the government. It has 26 branches 
and sub-branches and 2 remittance offices located throughout 
the island. The issue of NT$ currency notes is entrusted 
to the Bank of Taiwan by virtue of the “Regulations Govern- 


make the cooperatives their tools or destroy them by under- 
hand means. They try to undermine the Party leadership in 
the cooperatives, attack and victimise the most active people 
among the masSes and the personnel of the cooperatives, 
slaughter livestock, destroy farm crops and even resort to 
such crimes as arson and assassination. Some landlords, rich 
peasants and counter-revolutionaries have also organised a 
number of sham cooperatives. Therefore in places where 
the great majority of peasants have not yet joined coopera- 
tives, the cooperatives for the next few years must re- 
sohutely not allow landlords or rich peasants to join. lLand- 
lords or rich peasants who have already joined cooperatives 
should be dealt with separately according to how they have 
behaved since joining the cooperatives. Only those who are 
law-abiding in their work may be permitted to remain in 
the cooperatives to further their reform. 

Many more words were said to party officials, cadres, 
farmers and government departments connected with this 
movement on how to step up the organization of agricultural 
cooperatives but very little was directed towards the actual 
methods of production so that output of grdin and indus- 
trial crops might be increased. Page after page of “con- 
clusions” from past experience have painted a picture of 
the development of cooperative movement in China—a pic- 
ture which shows confusion in financial management, waste 
of resources, lack of plan in production, -unwiliingness on 
the part of individual farmers to join the movement, sabotage 
in the country-side, compulsory measures and commanding 
attitude of cadres, and a large number of poor farmers who 
were unable to fulfil their production targets. It is doubt- 
ful that the present drive could increase the output of grain 
and industrial crops to any subStantial quantities; but these 
measures would enable Peking to tighten the control of the 
country-side to extort more grain and other food staples 
from the peasants while at the same time serve to prevent 
more effectively any “anti-revolutionary” activities. 


ing the Issue of NT Dollar Currency” promulgated by the 
Provincial Government of Taiwan on June 15, 1949 and the 


“Regulations Governing the Extra-limit Issue of NT Dollar: 


Currency” promulgated by the Provincial Government on 
July 7, 1950. The first issue is limited to NT$200 million 
and backed by a full reserve in gold. The extra-limit issue 
is backed by a combined reserve of gold, foreign exchange, 
and warehouse receipts. 


At the end of June 1955. the total amount of note issue- 


in NT dollars amounted to: 


First. 188UC. obsess ersiess aii = oe alae heyays meas nas NT$ 200,009,000 
EIKGrea=liMit IGBUe! weitere eieere a etre 956,477,000 
Subsidiary & coins-money 113,740,000 
Outer Province: Taste.) icin: cate ern tele 30,000,000 


WRotals 7 aes anda | ee eS eee: ee NT$1,300,217,000 

The Bank of Taiwan also acts as the agent for all. 
grades of government treasury. It is the only bank that 
is commissioned by government to handle all] transactions 
relating to foreign exchange and trade in Taiwan, 

Besides the various functions. of a central bank, the 
Bank of Taiwan is engaged in many kinds of ordinary bank- 
ing business, such as demand and savings deposits, loans. 
and discount, remittances, and trust business, etc. 

The amount of various deposits outstanding at the end’ 
of June 1955 was as follows: 

(in NT$ million) 
8 


Deposits by other banks.  ..54jis cues aseraciiove 840.1 
Demand. ‘Deposits’ “Wy Gea kw oer 2,045.90 
Time. Deposits: sence a tines Wider ee ee ae a 161.50 
a er a ee hs, PR in RRO cect lae Gs 2,547. 58 


The amount of various loans and discounts at the end 

of June 1955 was as follows: 

a (in NT$ million) 

To) other banka) sc. msanrmeniccni ene ar cerottre d 
Loans to Public Enterprises 
Loans to Private Enterprises ........ 
Loans to Individuals and others ...... 
Loans to Public & Gov't Organizations 


Total 


Main items of balance sheet 6f the Bank ending 1964 
with comparative figures for 1950. 


Assets (in NT$ million) 


ene Ending 1954 Ending 1950 
QS) ae cee pabeeiar jars aisha aban rete a Oe pA ris 26.1 44.7 
Reserve for note issue ................5. 1,204.6 282.1 
Reserve & security reserve for deposits 176.4 1.8 
Balance in other banks .......,........ 126.6 135.4 
Rediscounts & advances to other banks $4.4 11.5 
Loans, discounts, & advances ........ 2,822.8 816.8 
Securities & investments .............. 365.7 106.9 
Receivables” ic. sais. dananeeee ee 667.8 72.3 

Customers’ _ liabilities 
guarantee wii. 366.1 32.6 
Other: asete: oS pace ree ee tee eee 868.2 660.9 
6,042.1 2,065.0 
Liabilities (in NT$ million) 

Ending 1964 Ending 1960 
Note: “Tesuet s Soe eee ns eee 1,227.9 297.9 
Reserve against note issued 579.0 13.€ 
Banks’ deposit reserve a/c 2231 14.0 
Deposits of other banks ........... 41.6 21.9 
Rediscount & Advances by CBC 542.7 458.8 
Demand deposits ajsis/ataleretareleielpecste AG 1,573.2 748.5 
Vine “depoaite® es veacs cre tesa 343.2 10.5 
Remittances” winiacacieanmemenwiae 404.4 38.4 
Payables. cies neces ainl sis ozeintalsiareter 676.6 62.7 
L/C & guarantee ......... ceca 256.1 82.6 
Other lHabllities” Sauliwswveeeceesds 59.3 280.6 
Capital Seis aerstnciciisietciteee enacts 100.0. 6.0 
Surplus @ profe. jonacncecmasoamene ee 16.1 21.0 
6,042.1 2,065.9 
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The Land Bank of Taiwan is capitalized at NT$2,000,- 
000, owned entirely by the government. Its primary fune- 
tion is to provide banking facilities in the field of agricul- 
ture. Its most important business is making agricultural 
loans. such as loans to farmers, loans for land improvement, 
for irrigation, for farm purchase, for agricultural produc- 
tion, transportation, and marketing, etc. It has also played 
an important role in helping the government to implement 
the “Lan«-to-the-Tiller” program by handling the issuance 
and redemption of the Land Commodity Bond, and handling 
payments to the former landlords for their land. 


The assets and Nabilities of the Land Bank ending the 


year 1954 are given below with comparative figures of 
1950. 
Assets (in NT$ million) 
Ending 1964 Ending 1950 

BR Ee er nae he tews clvisarney eee eh eels iz 0.5 
Reserve’ for deposita <a. wrscsmielemnes 6.9 0.6 
Balance in other banks ....... 24.6 0.8 
Loans, discounts, & advances 114.4 22.4 
Securities & investments ...........0000. 18.1 1.0 
Rureivables®, Oticihacteny ante vie tiles ove teal 258 8.4 
WE MOPE meRe ER PGI oi are alana eral ssisiginras ney os 10.0 4.6 

177.4 82.8 

Liabilities (in NT$ million) 
Ending 1954 Ending 1950 

Deposits of other banks ................ 0.5 6.1 
Rediscount & advances by BOT ....... : 87.4 10.0 
Demand! (GCHowses 5 vajo.s.cjs aie sieiavs)s siesta sieisiele sins 21.0 4.6 
PENG GO POMEE me sie nraric eieisieie cisicieis se oaietaionln 88.9 5.5 
ESI ES. scnes au cnodonp SUOnUUOEOTDOnOnOGe ‘2.6 0.8 
thor lHabiitioa! yeccanrec ise. cecie sioner cee 28.9 3.4 
Capital ....-. Sroleivieimininyu/oje)stcretst stators el acvysialels 2.0 2.0 
RBCS econ eterate cNaisisverere  srelnys lars sicheysiajest enV nte 1.2 0.6 

177.4 32.8 


The three commercial banks are First Commercial Bank, 
Hua Nan Commercial Bank, and Chang Hua Commercial 
Bank. They are jointly owned by the government and 
private shareholders. The First Commercial Bank is capi- 
talized at NT$2,560,000 consisting of 640,000 shares of 
NT$4 each. 844,090 shares of it are owned by the govern- 
ment, and 295,910 shares are owned by private individuals. 
The Hua Nan Commercial Bank is capitalized at NT$3,000,- 
000 consisting of 200,000 shares of NT$15 each. 7,716 
shares of it are owned by the government; 94,044 shares 
owned by private individuals and 98,240 shares by the Bank 
of Taiwan. The Chang Hua Commercial Bank is capitalized 
at NT$2,400,000 consisting of 600;000 shares of NT$4 each. 
281,656 shares are in the hands of the government, and 818,- 
844 shares are in private hands, 


While the Bank of Taiwan transacts a bigger part of 
their deposit and loan business with governmental organiza- 
tions and public enterprises, the three commercial banks 
perform these functions mainly with private industrial and 
commercial concerns and individuals. 


The deposit and loan activities of the three commercial 
banks have greatly expanded in the past few years. The 
proportions of their increases are shown below: 


Deposits of the three commercial] banks 
(Unit: NT$ million) 


June 1955 Dec. 1950 
Deposit by other banks ..........-....- 71.3 2.9 
Demand deposita Gscccscccvecvsrennensis 704.6 55.4 
Time sdeposits, | cxcise. anemone siecle meraeecns 568.0 9.9 

1,888.9 68.2 
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Loans of the three commercial banks 
(Unit: NT$ milliec) 


June 1955 Dec. 1950 
Loans to public enterprises 0.7 ) 
Loans to private enterprises 881.4 ) 43.7 
Loans to Individuals & others 57.7 
Leans to Gov’t organizations 3.3 1.3 
943.1 15.0 


The three commercial banks have altogether a network 
of 164 branch and sub-branch offices throughout the island. 
Besides the deposit and loan business, they transact most 
of the business of a commercial. bank, such as, discount, 
bank acceptance, domestic remittances and exchange, collec- 
tion and payment, underwriting government and corporation 
bonds, and provision of. warehouse service, etc. 

Combined assets and liabilities of these banks as erding 
Dec. 1954, with figures ending Dec. 1950 given for com- 
parison. 

Assets (in NT$ million) 


Ending 1954 Ending 1950 
CAGE Pye rennyerier abrir nts coe avaaceapastare 110.6 
Reserve for deposits  .........--.+..2-- 82.3 
Balance in other banks 159.4 


HOWAT OK 
Manuxres 


Loans, discounts, & advances 712 
Securities & investments 2 YieaI 
Receivables 35.3 
Other assets 92.4 
1,209.3 19.4 


Liabilities (in NT8 million) 


Ending 1964 Ending 1950 

Deposita of other banks ...........+00-- 56.7 3.5 
Rediscount & advances by BOT ........ 43.2 0.8 
DEMANA “AENOSIt Wis seteid vie siayorersleteyerersare tas 458.6 54.4 
Time deposit 2 ..ccsccccrcnescvcencevers 529.0 11.0 
WAV ADLCMIT Wu Welsisicievs eiJereivisio die eirrelinetereraleieteterctarn 36.0 3A 
Other Habilities: 302.50 Seen ner cine ee ciara: 60.6 3.2 
Gait] ae lavele te a aistayelopetetateye ara reretelstsiste)atararcie 8.0 1.5 
Surplus & profit occ cecsierweeser seen 18.3 1.9 

1,209.3 79.4 


The Co-operative Treasury. The Co-operative Trea- 
sury is capitalized at NT$500,000, owned jointly by govern- 
ment and private shareholders. Its functions are to extend 
banking facilities, mainly deposit and loan business, to the 
various co-operatives and farmers’ associations in the island. 
and their members. Hence, most of its loans are made for 
agricultural purposes. There are under its Head Office 22 
branch and sub-branch offices. Its deposits totalled NT$ 
245.9 million at the end of June 1955 and its loans totalled 
NT$191.7 million. 


Credit Co-operatives. There are 72 credit co-opera- 
tives in Taiwan, all governed by the “Regulations Governing 
Credit Co-operatives” promulgated by the Ministry of Fin- 
ance in June 1948. Their capitals are paid by their mem- 
bers, and vary from month to month in accordance with 
the increase or decrease in their membership. In 1954 they 
fluctuated between NT$6 and 7 million. The functions of 
these Co-operatives are mainly to accept dejosits from and 
extend loans to their members. The total amount of de- 
posits and loans of these credit co-operatives in June 1955 
was NT$275 million and NT$199 million respectively. 


Mutual Loan Companies, Mutual Loan Companies 
operate on the principle of pooling deposits of their members 
by instalment in cash or commodities and of making pay- 
ment or loan to them in lump sum. They are governed 
by the “Regulations Governing the Mutual Loan Companies 
in Taiwan” promulgated in Jan. 1948 by the Taiwan Pro- 
vincial Government. There are at present eight such com- 
panies in the various districts of the island, with a network 
of 84 offices. Mutual instalments contracted by members 
totalled altogether NT$828 million in June 1955. 
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MONETARY CONDITIONS IN TAIWAN 


Monetary conditions in the first half year of 1955 were 
generally stable, and some improvements were seen over the 
conditions prevailing in the latter half year of 1954. In 
September 1954, the monetary situation somewhat dete- 
viorated on account of the military tension over the Taiwan 
Strait. Currency issue increased almost by NT$200 million 
in the last four months of 1954, while bank deposits were 
reduced by NT$30 million. Such a situation has not hap- 
pened in the current year. During the first six months of 
this year the banks have -created more credit than ever 
before. Sharp rise in both bank loans and deposits was 
recorded as compared with the limited increase in note issue 
Against the increase of NT$72 million in note issue, deposits 
rose by NT$970 million and loans by NT$670 million. In 
other words, for each N.T, dollar increased in note isSue, 
there were NT$13 increased in deposits and NT$9 in loans. 
Bank loans to private enterprises have increased greatly 
both in amount and in proportion. The Bank of Taiwan 
has also given more and move loans to private industries. 

Note Issue at the end of last June stood at NT$1,300 
million. A 5.9% increase was icgistered in the first half year 
of 1955, the rate of which was milder than the 16.8% in- 
crease in the second half year of 1954. Due to the year- 
end demand, the note issue rose in January. It decreased 
in February and March, however. It went up again in April 
through June. The amount of note issue outstanding at the 


end of each month was as follows: 
lnerease or Decrease 


Amount over the previous 
(NT$ million) month 

December’ 1954 so... ceiiitecesss 1,228 == 

PAMWUALY 1 95G) Pease ai eae 1,270 3.4% 
February 1,187 —6.5% 
March 5 1,164 —1.9% 
April 1,207 3.1% 
May ” 1,217 6.8% 
June ; 1,300 6.8% 


million (deposits in the Bank of Taiwan NT$2,548 million, 
and those in other commercial banks NT$1,701 million). 
The increase of bank deposits in the first half year by about 
NT$1.000 million, or 29.6%, is a record hike in the past 
three years. 

The breakdown of the various types of deposits is shown 
below: 


Amount Out- 
standing at 


Amount Out- 
standing at 


end of June, end of Dec, Percentage 

: 1955 1954 of 
Type of Deposit (NT3 million) (NT$ million) Increase 
WeSm Aid deposit. u.;.6se. 72 633 631 0.38% 
Treasury deposit  ...5....; R38 643 30. 3% 
Preferential Interest deposit . 812 710 14.4% 
Demand deposit .......... 1,430 927 54.3% 
Other deposits oan asics vas 536 367 45.9% 

Total deposits  ........ 4,249 3,278 29.6% 


The increase of 54.3% in the demand deposits is most 
significant. Such an increase contributed greatly to the 
supply of money, but had not much affected the note issue. 
The preferentiai interest deposit also had an all time high. 
Deposits are usually highest in the summer season, when 
business and the market are generally slack. 

Bank loans totalled NT$3,377 million at the end of last 
June, which was 24.8% higher than at the end of last 
December. Loans made by the Bank of Taiwan amounted 
to NT$2,092 million, and those by other commercial banks 
amounted to NT$1,285 million. The rate of increase of 
loans made by the Bank of Taiwan in the first half year 
was 19.5%, as compared with the increase of 34.7% in loans 
made by other ¢ommercial banks. The increase in the com- 


mercial banks’ loans has been significant in recent years. 
In 1952, loans made by commercial banks amounted to about 
37% of their deposits received. In the first half of this 
year, the rate jumped up to 76%. 

The breakdown of the various loans made by the Bank. 


of Taiwan is as follows: 
Amount Out- Amount Out- 

standing at standing at Percentage 

the end of the end of of Increase 

June 1955 Dec. 1954 or 
Type of loan (NT$ million) (NT$ million) Decrease 
Public: Enterprises  - «5. sass 1,683 1,505 11.8% 
Unter-Dawis ss sterner ie attalstaae 130 136 —1.6' 
Gov’t Departments <...:.....: 44 47 —5.5% 
Private Enterprises and others 233 61 279.1% 

Votaleloang™ Fist. sens ces 2,091 1,751 19.5% 


Besides the loans made By the Bank of Taiwan as 
enumerated above, there are two more kinds of credit ex- 
tended by the Bank of Taiwan that have the same nature 
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LETTER FROM MANILA 


Overall business conditions during September remained 
dull and inactive. Weak undertones continued to prevail 
and a sudden upturn is not expected due to lack of short- 
run stimulating factors, the coming Christmas holidays not- 
withstanding. Instead, the basic long-term supports of ithe 
economy have shown further signs of weakening. The de- 
pressed position of the country’s international reserves 
brought about further restrictions in the allocation of dollars 


for imports. Highlights of developments during the month 
were: 


Cost of living dropped fractionally by 0.1 point from 
the previous level closing at 813.7 per cent. up by 4.6 and 
2.3 points from June and January of this year, respectively. 
Prices at retail of selected commodities (1949 = 100) 
turned downward for the first time since May registering a 
drop of 0.8 point from the 94.9 per cent level of last month. 
The genera] wholesale prices index (1949 = 100) sagged 
to 89.3 per cent, off by 2.7 points from August and the 
index for export products gained nominally by 0.4 point 
from the level attained the month previous. The wholesale 
prices index of imported products remained unchanged at 
117.9 per cent. External Trade in July declined to lower 
levels with total trade at P141.4 million—off P39.7 million 
from June. The trade deficit of P8.0 million was the lowest 
reached since the favorable trade balance realized during 
the comparable month last year which stood at P7.7 million. 
Total imports were off by P27.8 million from the previous 
level and exports by P11.9 million. International Reserves 
totalled $250.17 million in September from the August total 
of $254.29 million but $10.29 million over the precarious 
level reached last May. Money Supply increased further 
by P6.6 million in July compared with its June position 
reaching a total of P1,216.5 million, The favorable upturns 
in currency circulation and peso demand deposits resulted 
in a net expansion of P6.3 million from its year-ago level. 
Domestic Credits posted a new high in July at P1,540.3 mil- 
lion, up by P8.8 million over June. Staple Products were 
marked by modest gains with hemp exhibiting continued 
firmness, coconut oil moving fractionally upward and copra 
reflecting a moderate improvement. Export sugar was no- 
minally quoted as the present supply was practically sold 
out. Rice was quiet with an easier tendency. Securities 
continued bullish and set another record turnover at the 
Manila Stock Exchange during the month. Total shares 
traded amounted to 245,792,715 valued approximately at 
P28,758,595 compared with August transactions totalling 
141,092,273 shares valued at about P25,077,393. 


as loans, i.e., overdraft by Treasury and short-term advances. 
Their outstanding balances at the end of June were about 
the same as at the end of December 1954. 

No change in either the bank interest rates or the 
market rates was seen in the first half year of 1955. Lower- 
ing of the market rate has not been possible because of the 
fluctuation of prices in the commodity market. The whole- 
sale price index compiled by the Provincial Bureau of Ac- 
counting and Statistics showed an increase of 9% in the 
first half year, and index of import prices rose by 37% in 
the same period, according to the Bank of Taiwan’s report. 
Market rate of U.S. currency hiked about 32%. All these 
tended to prevent the market interest rate from being 
lowered, which stayed at over 4% p.m. throughout the first 
half year. However, loans contracted by industries at this 
market rate of interest did not come to any significant 
proportion. Most of the loans made at the market rate 
were for short term and speculative purposes. 
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DEVELOPMENTS 


Colombe Plan Conference in Singapore 


Singapore received its greatest recognition as an inter- 
national centre with the meetings in October of the Colombo 
Plan Conference, more accurately known as the Consulta- 
tive Committee on Co-operative Economic Development in 
South-East Asia. It was the biggest conference in the 
number of «delegates, in the rank of the delegates and in 
the international importance of the issues discussed. 120 
members of 17 delegations, each led by a Minister, many 
of fame beyond their country, met to discuss the granting 
and deployment of Capital and technical assistance to help 
the countries of South and South-East Asia raise the econo- 
mic and social standards of their rapidly-expanding popula- 
tion in a crucial area where democracy is on trial for its 
political effectiveness and economic productiveness. Singa- 
pore with one of the highest standarls of living in Asia is 
not one of the major beneficiaries, but, like the Goodwill 
Mission to Indonesia, the Conference is teaching Singapore 
the practical international outlook which it must adopt to 
survive. If it is the regional centre it claims to be, and its 
visitors recognised it to be, it must think and act regionally 
not parochially. 

The elaborate preparations for the Conference had pro- 
ceeded for some 3 months. The Victoria Memorial Hall 
where the Conference met sloughed off its heavy brown and 
ochres for pale Chinese blue and white. The Banqueting 
Hall on the ground floor was air-conditioned and re-designed 
very successfully to provide offices for each delegation. 
Special staff were recruited te maintain the flow of paper 
essential to a major conference. During the first two weeks 
the officials of each country’s delegation met to prepare the 
draft annual report on the working of the Plan as a whole, 
and in each particular country. The full Committee attend- 
ed by Ministers met from the 17th to the 21st and during 
that period, banquets were given, the flags of the delegates 
flew in Empress Place, the public buildings were illuminated, 
and St. Andrew’s Road was beflagged. The hospitality 
given and the efficiency of the machinery of the Confer- 
ence matched up to the importance of the Conference. 


Lord Reading and Sir Edward Boyle led the U.K. dele- 
gation. R. G. Casey, who has become the very active expon- 
ent and symbol of Australia’s interest in S.E, Asia, repre- 
sented Australia. Mr. L. B. Pearson of Canada came from 
his visit to Moscow and established Canada’s generous in- 
terest in this area. Mr. T. L. MacDonald represented New 
Zealand which has recently appointed a Commissioner to 
Singapore. Dr. Anak Agung G’de Agung. the Indonesian 
Foreign Minister, who was host to Singapore’s Goodwill 
Mission, and Mr. Mohd. Sardjan, the Minister for Agricul- 
ture, were especially welcome guests. The Philippines, re- 
presented by Mr. S. Araneta, attended these Conferences for 
the first time. India, Pakistan, Ceylon. Burma, Thailand, 
Japan, Vietnam, Cambodia, Laos anil Nepal were all repre- 
sented. 

At; the first session, the Governor, Sir Robert Black, 
welcomed the delegates to Singapore the “family hearth of 
S.E. Agia” for discussions in the friendliness and equality 
of the, family atmosphere of a Plan whose conception was 
“visionary and imaginative and whose task was gigantic”. 
He emphasised the value of self-help within the Plan which 
made the emphasis on co-operative and not charitable effort, 
and on the “inter-dependence” of which Mr. Jayawardene 
spoke. Mr. Casey following him emphasised another element 
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when he said “We come to this discussion of budgets and 
resources, plans and projects, with a picture in our minds 
of what our work here can help to contribute in terms of 
more hopeful and more fruitful lives for ordinary workers 
in fields and factories who are invisibly represented here as 
truly as are the Governments that send us here.” Mr. Pear- 
son spoke of the “real sense of partnership”. Anak Agung 
spoke of his country’s efforts to “improve the economic and 
trade ties with their neighbours to further the economic in- 
terest of all’. While Mr. Araneta spoke of the regret of 
his country that “our historic associations of the past had 
always tended to overshadow our geographical and ethnic 
affinities with our Asian neighbours” One would like to 
think that in this Conference there was more sense of the 
common problems of the region and the potentialities of the 
common effort than at previous conferences and that this 
arose from a feeling that Singapore indeed answered to the 
Chief Minister’s description as the “regional capital”. For 
as he said in his Chairman’s speech “Singapore which has fei 
long been at the cross-roads of the great currents of culture 
and trade and which has many great races forming its popu- 
lation, which survives and prospers because it services the 
world, is particularly conscious of the inter-dependence of 
the peoples of the world and particularly sympathetic to the 
international outlook”. 

When the Conference began business, the Chief Minis- 
ter, Mr. David Marshall, was elected Chairman, and his con- 
duct of the meetings earned him high praise at the conclud- 
ing session when Mr. MacDonald, the New Zealand Minister 
for External Relations, congratulated him on his tact, skill 
and good judgement. The Conference was successful, both 
in its plenary sessions and in the bilateral conversations in 
which agreements are reached. The magnitude of the task 
of raising the standards of 600 million people, still growing 
in numbers by 10 million a year, prevented any complacency, 
but the success of the Plan and the need for its continuation 
was never queStioried. The final communique announced it 
would carry on at least till 1961 with increasing scope, e.g. 
to £752 million in 1954-5 from £542 million in 1953-4. 
Already 7,200 trainees from the area had received technical 
training under the Plan, and 3,700 experts had been sent 
into the area, 

The dramatic announcements of the Conference came 
from Canada and the U.S.A. who each promised an atomic re- 
actor to the area for purposes of training and experiment. 
The Canadian one will go to India: the American probably 
to Pakistan though Ceylon and Singapore have made their bid. 
Lord Reading for the U.K. Government announced an in- 
crease to £7,000,000 for the next 7 years beginning April 
1956 for technical training compared with £2,800,000 for 
the first 6 years. On the last day, Australia announced the 


gift of a milk-reconstituting plant of the value of $700,000 
to Singapore. 


Indenesian Treaty and Cultural Relations 


; The Pan-Malayan Working Party on trade between 
Singapore and Indonesia, to follow up the preliminary work 
of the Chief Minister’s Goodwill Mission, held its discussions 
in Djakarta from October 4th to 8th. Mr. J. M. Jumabhoy, 
the Assistant Minister for Commerce and Industry, led the 
16 representatives including 11 from Singapore and 5 from 
the Federation and representing banking, shipping, rubber 
and insurance. The Party included Sir Sydney Caine: who 


a ee eee 
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has now taken up his duties as Economic Adviser to the 
Chief Minister. In welcoming them, Mr. Ramlan Uetoyo, 
leader of the Indonesian official team, defined the aim of 
the negotiations as “to lay sound, healthy and honourable 
foundation for mutually beneficial relations between our two 
countries.” 


This foundation must be such ag to inspire the con- 
fidence on both sides and to pave the way to the creation 
of a constructive system of co-operative effort suiting the 
requirements and interests of both sides.” “Let us con- 
duct our conversations as good neighbours, seeking first and 
foremost to maintain a healthy businesslike atmosphere be- 
tween us, let us strive to promote trade between us that 
will advance our respective interests and be to the lasting 
mutual benefit of our two peoples.” 


On their return after a successful week, they were able 
to announce that 12,000 tons of wet slab rubber would be 
released in Sumatra for export to Singapore; that salt fish 
of Malayan origin could be freely exported to Indonesia; 
and that the Indonesian Government had re-affirmed there 
would be no discrimination against Singapore and the 
Federation on trade matters. Singapore authorities would 
within the framework of her free port policy seek ways to 
frustrate illicit trade, and would consider an extension of the 
arrangements for payment to Indonesia of U.S. dollars earned 
in re-exported Indonesian goods. Meanwhile a fact-finding 
mission would come to Singapore and early in 1956, the full 
economic discussions would begin. It is. hoped that at least 
the first part of these discussions will be in Singapore and 
that it will lead, in the Chief Minister’s words to “an agree- 
ment that will be the framework for healthy and friendly 
relations with our neighbours.” 


At the same time, Che Abdul Hamid bin Haji Jumat, 
Minister for Land, Local Government and Housing, held dis- 
cussions on cultural relations with the Minister for Educa- 
tion, Instruction and Culture. A cultural delegation will go 
from Malaya to Indonesia before the end of the year while 
the Chief Inspector of Indonesian language, Che Amin Singh, 
will visit Malaya to give information on the development of 
the Indonesian language and to study developments in Malay 
language and literature. 


New Judge 


The first Malayan Judge in Singapore is Mr. Tah Ah 
Tah who has been appointed to succeed Justice T. A. Brown 
who has been appointed Chief Justice of the Northern Re- 
gion of Nigeria. Born in 1906 in Kuala Lumpur, most of 
Mr. Tan’s pre-war experience was in Penang. Since 1946, 
he has been in Singapore and acted as District Judge and 
First Magistrate, as Official Assignee and as a Puisne Judge. 


New Children’s Hospital 


The new Children’s Wing of the General Hospital, built 
from a donation of a million dollars by the late Mr. N. R. 
Mistri, was opened by Lady Black on October 14th. The 
new 4-storey wing will provide accommodation for 300 
children. The gay colours, the pattern of children’s picture- 
tiles, the design of 6-bed wards make it a children’s ward in 
essence and not by accident. Speaking at the opening, Mr. 
Francis Thomas, Minister for Communication and Works ex- 
pressed the wish that “this Children’s Wing shall be always a 
place where tears are dried and comfort is given; where the 
burden of inherited suffering is lifted and a fuller and hap- 
pier life is opened to the children of Singapore”. 
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New Commissioner-General 


Sir Robert Scott, the new Commissioner-General and 
Lady Scott arrived on October 11th. They had been ex- 
pected.on October 10th, the grim anniversary of the “Double 
Tenth” which led to the bitter treatment Sir Robert received 
from the Japanese during his Malayan internment. But as 
he remarked to the Press, the plane’s delay brought him to 
Singapore instead on the happy anniversary of their wedding 
in Peking. His appointment js a popular one. He was met 
by Sir Robert and Lady Black, officially and personally, and 
by Inspector Henson who nursed him when he was in hospital 
in 1943 after his tortures by the Japanese Kempeitai. 


University Jubilee 


The University of Malaya has been celebrating the 
Jubilee of the Medical School and of education at University 
level in Malaya. It is in the Medical profession that Malaya 
has gone furthest to train Malayans for its own medical 
needs. And the teaching is increasingly given by Malayans. 
Over half of the teaching st&ff of the Faculty and 3 out of 
the five clinical professors are now Malayans. On other 
ways too the University is expanding. This term there are 
1300 students, 250 more than in the previous academic year. 
With the recent change of regulation, it is hoped that more 
will come from the Chinese Middle Schools. Next year will 
be established a Department of Political and Administrative 
and Social Studies to fill a gap which the present advance 
towards self-government and Malayanisation of the Civil 
Service makes all the more urgent. 


The Jubilee Convocation was held on October 15th, Mr. 
Malcolm MacDonald, the Chancellor, returned from New 
Delhi for the Convocation. In the morning he gave degrees 
to the record number of 250 graduands. In the afternoon 
honours degrees were given to Professor P. H. Manson-Bahr, 
a pioneer of Tropical Medicine and the guest of honour of 
the week of celebration, to Mr. A. W. Frisby, Dato Nik Ahmed 
Kamil of Kelantan, and Mr. Tay Teck Eng, Mr. G. G. Hough, 
formerly of the University English Department, Dr. C. V. 
Jumeaux and Dr. Thumboo, two senior graduates of the 
Medical College. 


Security Legislation 


The Public Security Bill and its six companions which 
replace in a liberalised form the Emergency Regulations 
which have now lapsed, were given their Third Reading by . 
the Legislative Assembly -in October. There had been 
threats of widespread demonstrations by the P.A.P. and its 
attendant Unions and these became increasingly melodrama- 
tic. Meetings were held but showed no feelings on the bills 
beyond the confines of the P.A.P. Speeches were extreme and 
the lengths to which appeals could: go were shown when a 
woman with a baby were produced on the platform to say 
that she had not seen her husband, the father of her child 
before he was banished. But an official reply pointed out 
that the baby was the child neither of the woman nor her hus- 
band, that the wife had seen the husband regularly in prison 
until he left Singapore, and that at her request, arrangements 
were made for the wife to accompany her husband and 
and were only cancelled when she found out that he 
already had a wife in China! There was a call for a 10- 
minute stoppage of work at 10 am. to coincide with the 
Assembly opening and the draping of buses and T.U. offices 
in black. But, though a few unions complied including the 
P.A.P. controlled Bus Workers Union, the demonstration was 
slight. To prevent a repetition of the noisy demonstration 
outside the Assembly House during the September meeting 
of the Assembly, to which the Speaker had drawn Govern- 
ment’s attention, a police order was issued, similar to the 
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Sessional order of the House of Commons, banning any de- 
monstration within prescribed limits near the Assembly dur- 
ing one of its sessions. 

The debate on the bills on October 12th was less lengthy 
and heated than was expected. The Progressive and De- 
mocratie parties attempted to reduce the currency of the 
Legislation from 3 years to one, and on their amendment 
being defeated, they abstained in the voting. The P.A.P. 
opposed the bills outright, refusing to accept any attempis to 
“improve” them. They challenged a decision to test the 
unanimity of the Government in face of their threats of 
electoral loss, but without effect. The Alliance ‘stood firm, 
and the Public Security Bill was passed by 19 votes to 4 
with 7 abstention and 2 absentees. 


The Chief Minister attacked the lies and misrepresenta- 
tion which have been used against the bills. To the charge 
that the Bills were a threat to Trade Unionism he replied 
that they have had more freedom and protection and power 
under his government than under any other. The only 
danger had come from “dishonest professional agitators.” 
The bills made substantial improvements on the Emergency 
Regulations, in transpiring power of arrest to the Council 
of Ministers, and in the nature and powers of the appeal 
board, yet the bills had been attacked as worse than the 
Regulations and as increasing the power of the police. Nor 
had the attackers given any thought to the effect of their 
policy in the Federation. His objection to the reduction of 
the period of the legislation to one year was the “danger 
to encourage and give an opportunity to those plague- 
carrying rats to disturb the people every year.” 

Mr. Lee Kuan Yew said he opposed the bill in toto 
mainly because of what he considered its undemocratic re- 
striction of liberty. If we want freedom to survive in this 
part of the world, we must live it. But the gist of the Chief 
Minister’s arguments were not met, nor was the debate as 
sustained as expected. The passing of these bills with such 
a majority after the attempt of the P.A.P.  politically- 
molested unions to organise demonstration outside the House 
and split'the Government in the House illustrate the strength 
of the Chief Minister’s political position which his personali- 
ty, persistence, policy and power had built up. 
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Economic Policy 


In speeches at the opening of two Trade Fairs in Singa- 
pore during October, the Chief Minister stated the internal 
economic policy of the Government. At the Happy World 
Trade Fair, he spoke of the attitude to capital—“. ... it 
would be the height of absurdity to suggest that because I 
am a Socialist or, for any other reason, I or any reasonable 
person could be against capital in this territory. In cummon 
with most intelligent people I recognise the basic truth that 
capital is-one of the principal elements in the growth and 
continued development of this Island which has no natural 
wealth, either under or over the ground.” 


“T am keenly anxious to give every legitimate assistance 
to capital. both in the entrepot trade and in the industrial 
field and I am happy to recognise a change of atmosphere 
and attitude by business to Government in the recent days. 
It is only by recognising that Government will not be 
bludgeoned into subservience to capital but will co-operate 
with capital harnessed to the welfare of the people of the 
country as a whole that capital can attain an atmosphere in 
which the maximum fruitful co-operation could be achieved.” 


He then spoke of his wish to find less harmful means 
of solving industrial disputes than had been exemplified in 
recent months and attacked the political exploitation of 
unions by “pseudo trade unionists.” 


At the Great World Trade Fair, he spoke of the policy 
of encouraging new industries. He said: “Wie have magni- 
ficently virile, adaptable and intelligent youth in this terri- 
tory, and it is important that they should be given an op- 
portunity to find an outlet for their creative efforts in the 
industrial field. Great as is the value of trade to Singapore 
I am growing more conscious of the need to support it by 
industrial development.” 


“We have a very sound financial and economic position 
in Singapore, and capital which seeks long-term investments 
cannot do better than take advantage of the tremendous 
potentiality for industrial expansion that this territory 
affords, both as regards strategic economic position, skilled 
labour, availability of power and ease of access to growing 
markets.” 


| 
| 
| 
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CURRENCY AND BANKING OF SINGAPORE 
AND MALAYA 


SINGAPORE 


Currency 


Under a Currency: Agreement between the Governments 
sof the Federation of -Malaya, Singapore, Sarawak, North 
Borneo and Brunei, which became effective on the 1st January, 
1952, the Malaya and British Borneo Currency Commis- 
wsioners have the sole right to issue notes and coin in these 
five territories and, as a backing for the currency, they 
manage a Currency Fund consisting of sterling securities. 
‘The Board consists of five members, of whom two are the 
Financial Secretaries of Singapore and the Federation of 
Malaya, one is appointed jointly by the Governors of Sara- 
wak, North Borneo and the British Resident, Brunei, while 
the remaining two are appointed by the participating gov- 
ernments acting in concert. The Chairman of the Com- 
missioners is the Financial Secretary of Singapore. 

Currency issued by the Board is the only legal tender 
in the Colony and its dependencies, Christmas and Cocos 
Islands. The standard unit of currency is the Malayan 
dollar, which is on the sterling exchange standard and fixed 
at 2s. 4d. This currency is also legal tender throughout the 
Federation of Malaya, Sarawak, North Borneo and Brunei. 

No figures of actual circulation can be given for Singa- 
pore alone. The figures given below show total:currency in 
circulation on 31st December, 1954 in the several territories, 
including currency which may be circulating in adjoining 
foreign countries. 


$ 
Notes ee nee 778,958,620 
Cupro-nickel coins 22,542,108 
Nickel coins oe ere eee 110,100 
Copper and Bronze coins __. 3,934,307 


805,545,130 


Banking 
The Industria] and Commercial Bank Ltd., which was 
given a licence in 1963, began business in 1954. 
The following banks carried on business in the Colony 
during the year:— 


Kwangtung Provincial Bank 
Ltd. 

Kwong Lee Banking Co.* ° 

Lee Wah Bank Ltd.§ 

Mercantile Bank of India 


American Express Co., Inc.* 
Ban Hin Lee Bank Ltd.+ 
Bank of Canton Ltd 

Bank of China. 

Bank of East Asia Ltd.+ 


Bank of India Ltd. Ltd. 
Banque de 1’Indo-Chine. National City Bank of 
Chartered Bank of India, New York 


Nationale Handelsbank, N.V. 
Netherlands Trading Society. 
Oversea-Chinese Banking 
Corporation Ltd.* 
Overseas Union Bank Ltd.* 
Sze Hai Tong Banking & 
Insurance Co., Ltd.* 
United Chinese Bank Ltd.* 
ped Commercial Bank 


Australia & China. 
Chung Khiaw Bank Ltd.§ 
Eastern Bank Ltd. 
Hongkong & Shanghai Bank- 

ing Corporation. 

Indian Bank Ltd. 

Indian Overseas Bank Ltd. 

Industrial and Commercial 
Bank btd.§ 


* Banks not memtbers of the Malayan Exchange Banks Association. 
+ Head office in Penang. 

t+ Bank incorporated in Hongkong. 

§ Banks incorporated in Singapore. 

° This Bank is a partnership business registered in Singapore. 


In addition to these. banks a number of remittance 
shops operated under permit in Singapore for the transmis- 
sion of family remittances to China, particularly to areas 
where there are no banking facilities. 


The Singapore Post Office Savings Bank began opera- 
tions as a Separate entity on the 1st January, 1949. The 
Savings Bank which until then had covered the whole of the 
Straits Settlements, was divided by transferring the Penang 
and Malacca divisions to the Federation of Malaya and by 
the severance of the I.abuan division. 

The number of depositors in the Singapore Post Office 
Savings Bank on 3lst December, 1954, was 142,361 as com- 
pared with 128,839 on 31st December, 1953, an increase of 
10.5 per ‘cent. During the year 17,456 new accounts were 
opened and 3,934 accounts were closed, 

The Students Saving Scheme introduced in September, 
1952 made steady progress. By saving $50,000 during the 
year, students have brought their total to $116,000 since the 
inception of the Scheme. 

The amount standing to the credit of the depositors 
on 31st December, 1954 exclusive of interest was approxi- 
mately $53,733,812 as compared with $48,714,190 on the 
31st December, 1958, an increase of 10.3 per cent. The 
average amount to the credit of each depositor was $377 
as compared with $378 in 1953. The number of transactions 
during the year was 295,093 compared with 269,743 in 1953, 
an increase of 25,350. Interest is paid by the Post Office 
Savings Bank to depositors at the rate of 23 per cent per 
annum. 

The Bank offers maximum security with a-minimum of 
restriction. Deposits and withdrawals can be made at any 
Post Office in Singapore. Up to one hundred dollars can 
be withdrawn on demand. 


Bank Rates of Exchange 


The rates to merchants at the close of the year 1953 
of 2/3 29/82 and 2/4 1/32 continued up to 20th September, 
1954, when the Malayan dollar was at par with sterling, 
that is to say, the Malayan Exchange Banks Association's 
best agreed rates to merchants were 1/16 either side of 2s. 
4d. From 25th September, 1954 the rates were 2/4 selling 
and 2/44 buying; they were further increased to 2/4 1/32 
and 2/4 5/82 respectively on 15th December, 1954, following 
the rise in the prices of rubber and tin. During the month 
of December, 1954, the Currency Commissioners issued cash 
against sales of sterling resulting in an expansion of cur- 
rency circulation amounting to. $42,069,383. 

Changes in the Malayan Exchange Banks Association’s 
best agreed sterling rates to merchants and also highs and 
lows of rates on the Commonwealth countries as well, as the 
rates of interest for advances were as follows:— 

Banks’ selling rate 


for telegraphic 
‘transfers or on 


Banks’ buying rate 
for telegraphic 


demand draft transfers 

On London 2nd Sept. 1954 .... 2/3 29/32 2/4 1/32 
20th Sept. 1954 .... 2/3 15/16 2/4 1/16 
25th Sept. 1954 .... 2/4 2/4 1/8 
15th Dee. 1954 .... 2/4 1/32 2/4 5/32 
On Australia Lowest 2/10 13/16 2/11 3/16 
Highest 2/10 31/82 2/11 11/32 
On New Zealand Lowest 2/3 7/8 2/4 5/16 
Highest 2/4 2/4 7/16 

On Burma Lowest 1655 156 
Highest 156 5/8 156 (8 
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Banks’ x Jiing rate 
for telegraphic Banks’ buying rate 
transfers or on for telegraphic 
demand draft transfers 
on India Lowest 155 156 
Highest 155 5/8 156 678 
On Ceylon Lowest 164 6/8 155 5/8 
Highest 155 1/8 156 1/8 
On Pakistan Lowest 107 1/2 108 3/8 
Highest 108 108 1/8 
dn Hongkong Lowest 58 7/16 52 (5/16 
Highest 58 9/16 3 U/16 
On U.S.A. Lowest 82 1/2 32 11/16 
Highest 32 11/16 32 15/16 
On Canada Lowest 31 8/8 31 3/4 
Highest 32 1/4 32 9/16 


From the beginning of the year until the end of May 
the Malayan Exchange Banks Association’s agreed minimum 
rates of interest for advances were as follows:— 


Advances against Government and/or Municipal Securities 4% per cent p.u. 


Olean WAdvances: y loecihsc sscaeietecege oa ws ete ees nye) ete 44%, per cent 
Advances against Commodities  .....-..0-. cee e eee eee 4%% per cent ,. 
Advances against Stocks and Shares . 54% per cent 


Advances against Property ......-:0: cece eee n crete recess 


6 per cent ,, 


Following a lowering of the Bank rate in London on 
the 13th May from 34 per cent to 3 per cent the Association, 
ou ist June, 1954, reduced the rate on the first three cate- 
gories above from 43 per cent to 4 per cent. 


MALAYA 


The following Banks operated in the Federation in 
1954: 


*Ban Hin Lee Bank Ltd, Penang 
*The Bank of China .............- Penang, Kuala Lumpur 
The Batu Pahat Bank Ltd. ........ Batu Pahat 
*The Chartered Bank of India, Aus- 
tralia and) Oninay ee caccs cee Alor Star, Butterworth, Ipoh, 
Jilang, Kuala Lumpur, Penang, 
Port Swettenham, Seremban. 


Sitiawan, Taipiag, Telok. Anson. 
Tanjong Karang 


*The Chung Khiaw Bank Ltd. ..... Ipoh 
*The Eastern Bank Ltd. .......... Butterworth, Kuala Lumpur, 
Penang 


*The Hongkong and Shanghai Bank- 
ing Corporation Cameron Highlands, 

Bharu, Kuala Lumpur, Malacca, 
Muar, Penang, Sungei Patani, 
Telok Anson 

Kuala Lumpur. Malacea, Penang 

Ipoh, Kuala Lumpur. Malacca, 
Penang 


Ipoh, Johore 


*Che Indian Bank Ltd. 
“Indian Overseas Bank Ltd. 


Kwong Yik (Selangor) Banking Cor- 
poration Ltd. 
*The Mercantile Bank of India Ltd. . 


Kuala Lumpur 

Ipoh, Kuala Lumpur, Kota Bharu. 
Kuala Trengganu, Kuala Lipis, 
Kuantan, Penang 

Penang 

Kuaia Lumpur, Klang, Seremban 


*Netherlunds Trading Society ...... 
Oriental Bank of Malaya Ltd. .... 
“Oversea Chinese Banking Corpora- 
tion Ltd. Aler Star, Batu Pahat, Johore 
Bharu, Ipoh, Klang, Kuala Lum- 
pur, Kluang, Kota Bharu, Ma- 
lacca, Muar, Penang, Seremban, 
Segamat, Taiping, Telok Anson 
Penang 


*The United Commercial]. Bank Ltd. . 


Those marked * are authorised to deal in all foreign 
currencies under the exchange Control Ordinance. 

The consolidate (| assets and liabilities of the commercial: 
banks on 31st December, 1954 were $714 million. 
overseas assets amounted to $113 million. 


The following table compi.res the 1953 and 1954 activi- 
ties of the Post Office Savings Bank. 


The net 


1953 1964 
actual provisional 
442,172 497,568 
292,837 328,237 
149,335 169,326 
389,585 489,118 
3 $ 
-mount deposited 54,065,584 56,964,226 
Amount withdrawn 45,909,236 48,835,255 
Excess amount of deposits over withdrawals .. 8,156,348 8.128.971 
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On 31st December, 1954 the total in credit in all oper 
accounts was provisicnally $112,567,388. 

The Students Saving Scheme in schools led to deposits. 
of $91,163 during the year. The Federation Forces Saving- 
Scheme enabling soldiers to have savings deducted from 
their pay for crediting to their Post Office Savings Bank 
Accounts led to deposits of $86,988 in 1954. 

The Employees Provident Fund was established by law 
on the 1st July, 1952 under the Trusteeship of the Employees: 
Provident Fund Board. The Board consists of six Govern- 
ment officers (including the Postmaster-General), six other 
representatives of employers and six representatives of em- 
ployees and is appointed by the High Commissioner in 
Council. The Board’s investment Policy is subject to the 
provisions of the Trustees Ordinance. 

The Fund is for employees whose total wages at the 
time of first contributing do not exceed $400 per month. 
The provisions of the ordinance apply only to such employees. 
in scheduled occupations. Any qualifying employee already 
contributing to a fund approved by the Board is exempt. 
The employer and employee pay equal monthly contributions. 
to the fund according to a scheduled scale; interest on con- 
tributions must by law accrue at not less than 23 per cent. 

The employee’s credits, consisting of his own and the 
employer’s contribution both with interest, can be withdrawn 
when he is 55 years of age, on death, or on medical] evidence 
of future unemployability. In addition, on permanently 
leaving Malaya or after two years’ ineligibility to contribute 
without prospect of again becoming a contributor, similar 
full withdrawals can be permitted provided that 60 contri- 
butions have been paid to the fund; where less than 60 
contributions have been paid, and if certain alleviating pro- 
visos do not operate, only the employee’s own contributions 
with interest can be withdrawn, and the employer's contri- 
bution with interest remains in the fund as a reserve. 

Comparative figures for 1953 and 1954 are given in the 
table below: 


; 1952 1964 
Employers registered ..........-....0-05 11,985 11,671 
Employees registered ............-..0-0-- 653,530) 731,425 
$ 3 
Contributions received ................-.. 86.5 million 49.9 million 
Withdra wale es iicnc Gomis cs ovata Be Oars oy ee 2. 3 
Refundaeo Masecwoncns cuss tao ceninenne L079) 0.2. aes 


By the end of 1954 the net receipts since the Fund 
started amounted to $130.8 million. 

Simplified and improved Exchange Control Legislation 
came into force on Ist January, 1954. 

Chinese Family Remittances: These totalled $7.9 million 
in 1954 compared with $12.5 million in 1953. 

Barter Trade: Thailand—For the first nine months of 
1954 imports amounted to $3.44 million compared with the 
figure of $3.39 million for exports. The arrangement was 
discontinued on 1st October, 1954 and thereafter limited 
local frontier trading only was allowed with a turnover of 
approximately $20,000 per month. 

Indonesia—From earlier barter arrangements, there re- 
mained outstanding a balance for Malayan exports, which 
amounted to $2 million during the year. A new 30/70 
per cent. barter trade arrangement came into force on 13th 


ete 1954 and the figurés for the rest of 1954 are shown 
elow: 


Imports Exports Remittances 
100% (30% of imports) (70% of imports) 
$1.5 million % .3 million $1 million 


Mecca Pilgrimage—Travel exchange facilities granted 
to pilgrims amounted to $8 million in 1954 compared with 
$4.8 million in 1958. Travel facilities were made available 
in Riyals (the Arabian currency), instead of by means of 
Sterling Drafts cashed through brokers and guides, as a 
protection against loss of exchange. 
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FOREIGN TRADE 
Qakhs of kyats) 
cers Merchandise iaeous Serpe Gold 
Period Total Demeeit Re- Total Domestic Ware a 
produce exports use housed Deficit 
3705 (—) Exports Imports 
aockae to 1940-41 61,64 80 26,72 24,93 79 +26,71 45 6 
1946-47 “v _ 6,48 21 19.39 19,18 21 —12,70 — a 
1947-48 46,45 1,41 47,26 45,84 1,42 + 61 = 25 
1948-49 74,44 1,29 58,36 57,07 1,29 +17,37 ia 1.22 
1949-50 72,78 60 37,33 36,74 69 +35,19 — — 
1950-51 85,69 39 43,28 43,18 5 +22,51 = 1,23 
1961-52 pe 61 68,12 67,29 83 +30,18 = 1152 
1952-53 1/09)82 41 81,78 81.87 — 9 +27,46 - 5 
1958-54 1,29,24 48 87,66 88,09 — 44 +41,15 = : 
od 1,05,70 41 94,67 96,62 -—],95 + 9,03 — -- 
EXPORTS OF DOMESTIC PRODUCE, PRINCIPAL COMMODITIES: VALUE 
Qakhs of kyats) 
Bice ant Hides, 
ice Products Skins Raw Raw Timber 
Period Total eth y Fieri Rubber Cotton Hard- Metals and 
Xe ather Total Teak wood Ores Others 
ier to 1940-41 (Annual Average) wane ee - ¢ 5p HH 86 3,44 3,11 38 5,90 16,62 
ofe ioe s\e.wiale vies sisieveie'eeivic\erelaie 5 ’ ’ : 5 — “6 6 —_ 20 85 
1946-47 Sn06 46,45 87,44 80. 2 
1947-48 74,44 58.45 78.8 6 82 2.08 a7 5°56 91 2'20 rit 
picae 72,78 69,46 81.7 17 38 12 4,€3 4,09 54 2,47 4,96 
1980-81 65,69 57,60 87.7 36 81 1,29 1,29 1,20 16 1,30 3,04 
1981-52 97,47 75,78 Wiese! 91 2,47 4,05 6,23 4,58 65 8,23 5,82 
evel? 1,09,32 80,94 74.0 40 2,83 5,70 5.64 4,57 1,07 5,96 1.865 
Rey vans uM Pa ae # Ae 5,46 3.16 2,64 52 5,39 10.40 
Bee | Oc OMOGAO CHE AOn CHO GSU AO OOD . 06, ’ : ’ 4,94 2.75 2,46 20 1,98 10,25 
EXPORTS OF DOMESTIC PRODUCE, PRINCIPAL COMMODITIES: VOLUME 
(thousands of units) 
Timber 
saree Rice & Raw Raw my Metals and 
er Rice Products Rubber Cotton Total Teak Uardwoot Oree 
(tons) (Ibs.) (Ibs. ) (c, tons) (ec. tons) (c. tons) (tons) 
ar to 1940-4 31,61 ern 8,90,95 2,67 2,16 41 1,47 
aiatata — f 2 
1946-47 — 1,94,01 64,51 — = = 6 
1947-48 12,51 2,40,94 2,24,00 1,23 91 32 12 
1948-49 11,94 1,26,61 89,60 87- 67 20 16 
1949-60 10,80 2,24,36 1,22,50 19 16 3 4 
1950-51 18,67 2,06,62 2,62,48 63 50 18 9 
LOLS. 2 ennoocidis 11,61 2,66,97 8,25,46 72 48 24 28 
MOG2253> eters. aisles 12,00 2,74,61 5,00,89 4° 29 12 87 
Pig | 2 seouchdqoood Conn sob do sOnaoedpT oneage 12,68 2.12,28 3.98,87 37 29 -8 43 
TOTAL IMPORTS OF PRINCIPAL COMMODITIES: VALUE 
(lakhs of kyats) 
Base 
Milk Tobacco Paper Metel Machineries 
Period Condensed Ground- and its Cotton Cotton Bagsand andits Coaland Mineral Drugs and its ané 
Total and nut Oil Manufac- Yarnand Biece- Sacks Manu- Coke Oil and Manu- Transzort Others 
preserved tures Thread goods factures Medicines factures Equipment 
1937-88 to 1940-41 
(Annual 
Average) 28,72 42 47 1,00 1,61 3,70 1,53 48 89 56 31 2,68 2,66 9,61 
1945-46 19,39 — 1 43 t 1,31 4 2 _ 14 11 63 10 15,40° 
1946-47 47,26 65 5 1,89 40 6,63 52 69 99 2,17 49 3,38 3,85 26,55 
1947-48 68,36 1,27 18 53 1,10 9,91 2,50 1.39 91 2,94 710 7,09 11,12 18,72 
1948-49 37,38 1,04 1,34 94 2,01 33 35 68 59 2,12 18 2,93 4,35 16,87 
1949-50 43,23 73 2,95 61 4,77 97 1,80 70 65 1,92 1,25 2,27 5,19 12,92 
1950-51 68,12 1,26 1,30 66 4,99 20,36 4,83 2,02 64 2,23 1,45 3,34 4,08 21,02 
1951-52 81,78 1,61 1,57 1,41 6,02 8,60 5,30 1,68 1,56 3,12 1.82 6,60 7,81 34,78 
1962-53 87,65 1,69 a 96 5,02 14,49 8,45 1,46 1,80 2.85 2,10 7,88 9,38 31,55 
AOG8-54 "vce eos 94,67 1,93 WwW 67 6,81 18,22 8,57 1,86 1,56 1,79 2,09 10,95 12,98 3,29 
+ under 1 lakh. 
TOTAL IMPORTS OF PRINCIPAL COMMODITIES: VOLUME 
(thousands of units) 
Milk Con. Ground- Tobacco and 2 fi 
densed and nut its-Manu- Cotton Yarn Cotton Bags and Paper andits Coal and Mineral 
Period preserved oll factures and Thread piecegoods Sacks Manufactures Coke Oil 
(ewt.) (ewt.) (ibs.) (Ibs.) (yds.) (nos. ) (ewt.) (tons) (gls) 
1937-38 to 1940-41 (Annual 
Average) 1,57 3,02 gg saad aye ae aoe 5,34 real 
1945-46 ..... . —_ 1 26,48. ’ +22 ry ote, 
WDAG-47 ces eceree 5 88 6 1,238,665 6,46 4,92,55 51.10 1,65 1,74 5,25,31 
1947-48 .. 4s 1,52 21 10,62 28,86 7,37,69 2,06.29 a ue Bee 
1948-49 - 1,14 1,28 6,93 62,67 2,26,96 35.48 ’ 18, 
1949-60 os 92 2,84 11,60 1,71,72 6,98,42 96,91 1,49 1,28 3,28,22 
1950-61 eeecevcree 1,41 1,11 14,81 92,85 RG 2,31,16 2,66 92 3.45,75 
(sq. yd.) 
EDSISES ae Vat Nee eee: 1,47 1,70 18,06 1,44,52 6,88, 59 2,81.05 2,21 200 Si80re8 
1952-58 1,77 5 10,24 1,46,89 14,62,19 1,94,24 3,90 2,47 8,17,18 
1958-54 2,25 21 12,37 1,75,41 13,41,90 3,26,81 3,95 259 1,70,97 
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HONGKONG RICE TRADE 


Government has announced that the present system of 
importing vice by authorised traders will ° be continued, 
Under this system, appointed importers must hold minimum 
reserve stocks equal to two months’ supply. The Civic As- 
sociation petitioned Government for the abolition of the 
“rice monopoly” stating that a “sound economy requires 
a healthy competition and a healthy competition demands 
that the number of competitors be as large as possible.”” The 
Civic Association proposed that Hongkong should follow the 
Singapore system in which the stockpile is maintained by 
she Government. The Reform Club of Hongkong on the 
other hand advocated the retention of the present system 
in a limited form by increasing the number of authorised 
importers. While Civic Association considers that price of 
vice in Hongkong is still too high, the Reform Club acknow- 
ledges that vice price here is reasonable and believes that 
if trade is allowed, the market can be seriously “mani- 
pulated by individual unscrupulous wealthy speculators or 
even by large, trade organisations controlled from outside 
Hongkong.” 

In a lattcr sent to the Civie Association, Govt. stated 
inter alia: Government is in agreement with the general 
principle that trade in rice should be free, and would be glad 
if it were possible to free it forthwith. However, there are 
two reasons why the trade in rice cannot in present circum- 
stances be entirely freed. First, Government maintains 
that stockpiling is essential to ensure reserve stock of rice. 
Government has been able to devise no way of guaranteeing 
this with complete security other than by a regulated system 
such as is in force: Secondly, it is important in present 
circumstances to avoid an undue dependence on-one source 
of supply. Under any system of free importation there 
would be a serious danger that neither could be achieved, 
and, even if Government were to maintain the reserve stock 
on the lines adopted in Singapore, there would be a serious 
danger that the second aim could not be achieved. 

The present 29 authorised rice importers were carefully 
selected so as to ensure that all established importers of rice 
and a wide range of traditional sources of supply were in- 
cluded, Government has recently taken steps to introduce 


In the engine-room of a motor junk 
538 packages of gold, 


ANTI-SMUGGLING 


Fam CASTERM 
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COMMERCE 


a further element of competition by permitting any of these 
importers to import 10 per cent more than his minimum quar- 
terly quota. Ample supplies of rice have been available 
at all times and competition between. approved importers 
has kept local prices at leyels which are reasonable. Taking 
into account quality and, the cost of maintaining reserves, 
prices here are not out of line with prices in other importing 
territories in the Far East. Reserve stocks have been main- 


tained at or above the stipulated minimum level and a rea-. 


sonable balance has been maintained between sources of 
supply. The present system has achieved the necessary 
security of rice supplies without imposing any significant 
burden on the consuming public or hardship on the tradi- 
tional trade. Government maintains that a complete liberali- 
sation of the trade, while bringing no significant benefit to 
the public in terms of price or quality, would make it im- 
possible to achieve security of supply. 


Imports: 21,022 tons of edible rice were imported 
during October this year: 

October January to 

Source 1955 October. 1955 
Tons Tons 
Thatland’ “Seek weddings eee 12,050 142,912 
Hehe 2 Ree CY OCI ACO TOG Ors FOO Sasa T 2,780 28,327 
Indochina, -sasjcscasiaea ve vleciena cae - 3,695 
GRAY vcs sitios oiasstaretiie stmt haters 6,192 33,881 
PGtale® Gein cocker. adem ae 21,022 208,815 


Offtakes in October totalled 23,856 tons, giving a total 
of 189,788 tons for the first ten months of the year. Al- 
though the. f.o.b. prices of 100% whole vice and broken rice 
increased in Bangkok by ten shillings to £1 per ton during 
October, the wholesale prices of these grades decreased in 
Hongkong by abeut 50 cents a picul due to the availability 
of adequate supplies on the market. A fall in the Bangkok 
prices of whole rice was not immediately reflected in the 
local market on account of brisk trading here during the 
month. With the Government rice policy unchanged, the 
import quota for the first quarter of 1956 will be 66,000 
fons and the reserve stocks will be maintained at 35,000 
ons. 


stamp it out. Many types of mer- 


totalling 596.1 chandise have been produced here with 


taels, were found. There was trade marks purporting to show that 
ACTIVITIES IN HONGKONG only one small seizure of nar- they were made in a Jet Ke country 
cotics. From a derelict junk moor- and by a well known manufacturer. 


The Director of Commerce and In- 
dustry reported that there was a mark- 
ed decrease in the movement of strate- 
gic goods during Octobcr as a result 
of the continued vigilance of the Pre- 
ventive Service. A total of 41.4 tons 
of kerosene were seized in October— 
21.6 tons less than in the previous 
month. Seizures of dutiable com- 
modities also fell off during October as 
a vesult of increased pressure on the 
Macao ferries. Although 23 known col- 
lecting and distribution centres were 
raided, only 23 lbs. of Chinese tobacco 
and 9420 Macao cigarettes were seized. 
Four catches of kerosene were  dis- 
covered on Lamma Island: and Tsing I, 
the largest being on the former island, 
where 549 tins were discovered. 


ed at the western end of the Yaumati 
Typhoon Shelter six pots of opium, 168 
heroin pills, two heroin pipes, an opium 
pipe and three opium lamps were Seized. 
In one of the seizures, the Government 
Chemist discovered. that the substance 
seized was not a dangerous drug. The 
man had obviously been sold a “pup”, 
and the incident confirms Police re- 
ports that this type of deception is on 
the increase 


TRADE MARK FORGERIES 
IN HONGKONG 


The practice of forging trade marks 
continues here widely in spite of com- 
mendable efforts by the-authorities to 


Prosecutions in court are being kept 
up as the Police are taking action 
against offenders of whom, regrettably, 
there are so many. The staff of the 
Commercial Crimes Branch of the 
Police would require. to be enlarged in 
order to cope with the large number 
of offences. Many private individuals 
and commercial firms, mostly importers, 
are also instituting investigations and 
prosecutions. As has been said before, 
the good name of the local manufac- 
turer may suffer unless the many offen- 
ders are being curbed in their nefarious 
activities. 


The pirating of foreign books, mainly 
technical and school text books, is an- 
other and frequent offence committed 
by Chinese in Hongkong. It seems 
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that when Police take action the many 
offenders are not, eventually. sufficient- 
ly deterred from repeating their crimes. 
A few months ago the “Japan Trade 
Guide” published in Tokyo under Goy- 
ernment auspices there, and for which 
this Review acts as local representative, 
has been found to have.been pirated, 
and sold locally and also sent to Far 
Eastern markets for sale there. Though 
the pirated edition is a very inferior 
product, compared to the first-rate 
original Japanese publication, it never- 
theless sells and thus the book pirates 
inflict financial losses on the Japanese 
publishing enterprise, and they also do 
additional harm to the excellent reputa- 
tion of Japanese printing and artistic 
‘book production. The Chinese book 
pirates here usually resort to the photo- 
graphic process. Reputable publishers 
in the UK, the US and elsewhere have 
been victimised by these book pirates. 
The public should, whenever in doubt 
about the real origin of a merchandise 
offered for sale or suspecting a trade 
mark not being genuine, report to the 
Commercial Branch of the Hongkong 
Police so that immediate action can be 
taken against offenders. 


HONGKONG EXCHANGE 


MARKETS 
For the week of 21st to 26th November 1955 
U.S.$ 
u Bis G BES Bs Notes Notes 
Nov High Low High Low 
21 $5874 586% 582% 58214 
22 587% 587 583% 582% 
23 5874 58654 583% 582% 
24 587 5865s 583 58214 
25 586%: 5865 5833 5825, 
26 586% 586% 58344 58234 
D.D. rates: High 58544 Low 584%. 
Trading totals: T.T. US$1,880,000, 
Notes cash US$320,000 and forward 
US$2,480,000, D.D. US$345,000. The 


market was very quiet with rates slight- 
ly on the easy side, for cross rates in 
New York were rather steady and for- 
eign banks here were willing to sell; 
moreover only small quantities of gold 
have been contracted thus buying of 
TT was not eager. In T.T. sector, com- 
mercial banks and Japan, Korea and 
Bangkok were good sellers while buyers 
were not keen. In the Notes market, 
rates were working nearer to those of 
T.T., only separated about four points; 
shippers ceased to acquire, while specu- 
lative activity was very small. Interest 
for change over favoured sellers and 
amounted to 40 Hongkong cents per 
US$1,000. Positions taken by specula- 
tors were US$23 millions (dafly aver- 
age). In the B.D. sector, market re- 
mained very quiet. 


Yen Notes: Only very smal] business 
transacted in fictitious forward market. 
Interest favoured buyers and amounted 
to $3.97 per 100,000. Quotations were 
$1,475—1,465 per 100,000. 


Far Eastern Exchange: Highest and 
lowest rates per foreign currency unit 
in HK$: Philippines 1.96—1.95, Japan 
0.01475—0.01445, Malaya 1.88—1.879, 
Indochina 0.0769, Thailand 0.262— 
0.2618. Sales: Pesos 385,000, Yen 110 
millions, Malayan $260,000, Piastre 9 
millions, Baht 43 millions. The market 
was quiet, but there was a sign of good 
buyers for Yen, which were for invest- 
ments in Japan. 


Chinese Exchange: People’s Bank 
Yuan notes continued to quote $1.50 per 
Yuan. Taiwan Bank Dollar notes 
quoted at $165—157 per thousand and 
remittances at 145—141; business was 
very small due to the severe action 
taken by the authorities in Tajwan. 

Bank Notes: Highest and lowest rates 
per foreign currency unit in HK$: Eng- 
land 15.48—15.34, Australia 12.35, New 
Zealand 13.68—13.65, Egypt 14.90— 
14.80, South Africa 15.40—15.35, India 
1.175—1.17, Ceylon 0.99, Pakistan 1.00, 
Burma 0.66—0.62, Malaya 1.827— 
1.826, Canada 5.825—5.82, Philippines 
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over favoured sellers and amounted to 
95 Hongkong cents per 10 taels of .945 
fine. Tradings totalled 47,000 taels or 
averaged 7,830 taels per day. 
and positions taken figured at a daily 
average of 26,900 taels. Cash _ sales 
totalled 28,340 taels, of which 2,340 
taels listed and 26,000 taels arranged. 
Imports were all from Macao and 
amounted to 18,000 taels. Exports 
figured at 16,000 taels (6,500 to Singa- 
pore, 4,500 to Bangkok, 3,500 to Indo- 
nesia, 1,500 to Rangoon). Differences 
paid for local and Macao .99 fine were 
$12.50—12.10 and 12.00—11.70 re- 
spectively per tael of .945 fine. Cross 
rates worked in the Exchange were 
US$37.76—37.74 and at these rates 
contracts for 4,800 fine ounces were 
concluded. 


Silver Market: Market continued to 
ease off with prices down and little 
traded. Bar silver quoted $6.25—6.15 
per tael with 500 taels traded, $ coins 
at 3.90—3.85 per coin with 1,000 coins 
traded, while 20 cent coins were quoted 
at 3.00—2.97 per five coins. 


LAST WEEK’S CLOSING BANK NOTE AND TRAVELLER'S CHEQUE RATES AS QUOTED 
BY NATIVE BANKS 


Currencies 


Per 

U.S.A., Dollar 

Traveller’s Cheque, a 
Hongkong, A 
Canada, i 
Malaya, fe 
Taiwan, 100 Yuan 
England, Pound 

Traveller’s Cheque, ” 
Australia, > 
New Zealand, 
South Africa, » 
Philippines peso 
Japan, 1000 yen 
Vietnam, 100 piastres 
France, 1000 france 
Switzerland, franc 
Belgium, 100 frances 
India, rupee 
Pakistan, ” 
Ceylon, 
Burma, ” 
Thailand, 100 Ticals 
Tndonesia, 100 runiahs 
Macao, pataca 
Sweden, 100 kronets 
Norway, 100 z 
Denmark, 100 op 
Germany, D-Mark 
Ttaly, 1000 lires 
Netherlands, guilder 


n $ In U.S.$ 
Buying Selling Buying Selling 
5.82 5.84 — 

5.83 

—— 0.1712 0.1718 
5.80 5.82 0.993 1.000 
1.81 1.83 "0.310 0.314 
15.50 16.50 2.654 2.835 
15.30 15.50 2.619 2.663 
15.80 — 2.705 — 
12.20 12.40 2.089 2.130 
13.50 18.80 2.311 2.371 
15.20 15.40 2.602 2.646 
1.98 2.01 0.339 0.345 
14.50 14.80 2.492 2.543 
14.90 15.20 2.551 2.611 
1.32 1.40 0.226 0.241 
10.00 —- 1.712 — 
1.16 1.18 0.199 0.203 
-_-—— 1.02 — 0.17 
6.96 1.00 0.164 0.172 
0.61 0.64 0.104 0.110 
24.00 25.50 4.109 4.381 
15.50 16.50 2.654 2.885. 
0.98 1.00 0.168 0.172 
95.00 — 16.264 — 
66.00 —- 11.299 _— 
70.00 a 11.984 — 
1.28 — 0.219 -—- 
8.50 — 1.465 --— 
1.30 -— 0.223 =——= 


1.995—1.985, Macao 0.99, Switzerland 
1.85, France 0.0151—0.015, Indonesia 
0.145—0.140, Thailand 0.25—0.246, 
Indochina 0.089—0.088. 


Gold Market 


Nov. High .945 Low .945 Macao .99 
21 $253% 253% Low 26314 
22 2544, 258% 

23 25444 258% 264% High 
24 254 253% 
25 25414 253% 
26 254 253% 


The opening and closing prices were 
$2534 and 2533, and the highest and 
lowest were 2544 and 253% The market 
was very quiet. US$ exchange rates 
dropped slightly but gold prices were 
reluctant to follow on account of good 
demand for cash; contracted imports 
were registered. Interest for change 


LAST WEEK’S AVERAGE FOREIGN 
BANKNOTE QUOTATIONS IN NEW YORK 


Banknote 


Official Exchange Rate 


Country Units Per US$1.00 Units per $1 
Austria—shillings 25.31 26.50 
Argentina—pesos 18.00 31.25 
Belgium—francs 50.00 50.25 
Bolivia—bolivianos 190.00 4000.00 
Brazil—cruzeiros Free 68.02 
Burma—kyat 4.76 8.77 
Ceylon—rupee 4.76 5.48 
Chile—pesos 200.00 700.00 
Colombia—pesos 2.60 4.10 
Denmark—kroner 6.92 7.09 
Ecuador—sucre 15.00 17.54 
Finland—-markka 231.00 355.00 
Formosa—taiwan doJlar 15.55 34.00 
France—frane 350.00 384.00 
Germany—deutsche mark 4.19 4.22 
Germany—ostmark 4.19 15.00 
Henduras—--Lempira 2.00 2.00 
Hongkong—dollar 5.71 5.81 
Hungary—forint 11.60 37.00 
India—rupee 4.76 4.87 
Indonesia-—rupiah 11.40 35.75 
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Banknote 
Official Exchange Rate 
Country Units Per US$1.00 Units per #1 
Italy-- lire 625.00 631.00 
Japan—-yen 359.00 380.00 
Malaya —dollar 3.08 3.19 
Mexico — peso Free 12.45 
Netherlands: --uilder 3.78 3.81 
Nicaragua- -cordoba 5.00 8.00 
Norway-—kvoner 7.138 7.62 
Pakistan—rupee 4.76 5.80 
Peru— soles Free 19.00 
Philippine Republic-—peso 2.00 2.85 
Portugal--escudo 28. 6( 28.65 
Spain—peacta 38.98 42,50 
Sweden—k»oner 5.17 Seay, 
Switzerland —frane Free 4.28 
Thailand-- baht 12.65 21.50 
Turkey —lia 2.80 8.76 
Vietnam (South)---piastre 35.00 74.50 
Yugoslavia —dinar 300.00 725.00 
The following are quoted in US dollars per 
one unit. 
Australia --pound $2.24 $2.10 
Egypt—pound 2.87 2.60 
Great Britain- pound 2.80 2.64 
Treland—pound 2 RN 2.70 
Isyael—pound 8.55 -50 
New “Zealand- -pound 2.80 2.40 
2 80 2.70 


South Africn pound 


MACAO AND PATACA CURRENCY 


Poverty in Macao is depressing and 
return of prosperity unlikely. Much 
talked abovt resilience of Chinese mer- 
chants proved elusive in the little Portu- 
guese territory, now called, with tongue 
in cheek, a province instead of a 
colony. Population is slightly in excess 
of 100,000. Business remains in the 
doldrums but there is some activity, as 
usual, in smuggling with the adjoining 
districts of Kwangtung. Tourist trade 
is important for Macao but facilities for 
travellers very meagre. Beggars abound 
and are a general nuisance to tourist 
and resident. No other place in the 
Far East is so strongly infested with 
beggars. 

The Macao currency, the pataca, is 
linked to the escudo, at about 5 escudos 
to one pataca, but actual quotations are 
allowed to move within a generous mar- 
gin. The bank of issue is a private 
institution but under Lisbon gov't 
supervision: the Banco Nacional Ultra- 
marino (BNU). ° This bank also 
operates, and issues currency, in the 
other two Asian territories of Portugal: 
Goa .and Timor. The BNU currency 
issue is called in Macao and in Timor 
pataca, in Goa rupee. Macao quotes an 
Goa, selling rate of BNU, 1.25 patacas 
per Goa rupee; and on Timor (Dili) 
nominally at par but actually the rate 
in Timor is discounting the Macao pataca 
by about 10%. 

The BNU in Macao does not quote 
yates over the counter; there is only 
displayed in the banking hall a list of 
obselete rates, dated 1949. Rates are 
quoted only on enquiry, and are at 
present (BNU selling) on London 163 
patacas, on New York 5.80, on Singa- 
pore 1.96, on Goa 1.25. Buying rates 
are only quoted by the manager when 
an actual transaction is considered, On 
Lisbon the BNU quotes: selling 5.50 
escudos per pataca, and buying 5.70 esc. 
per pataca. The official rate, as quoted 
in the US, is 28.60 escudos per US$; the 
parity for HK$ is 5 escudos, but the 


Hongkong free market quotes escudos 
per US$; the parity for HK$ is 5 
escudos, but the Hongkong free market 
quotes escudos at about 4.90 per HK$. 


The BNU does not transact any busi- 
ness in HK$ notes, leaving this business 
to the money changers and Chinese 
native banks in Macao. The nominal 
rate of one patava per one HK$ con- 
tinues to be quoted. The free market 
in Macao deals in Hongkong and in 
other exchange. Though officially no 
other bank exists in Macao but the 
BNU, and no bank there has ever ob- 
tained a licence from the gov’t there 
but for engaging in money changing, in 
fact a number of banks operate bank- 
ing business, more completely and satis- 
factorily than the BNU, financing im- 
port-export business, accepting deposits, 
granting loans, ete. Until a short time 
ago the Macao free market manipulated 
the HK$/pataca rate, quoting the pataca 
slightly higher than the HK$. This 
manipulation was controlled. by a small 
number of persons. connected with the 
gold import and licensing business. 


The free rate has now come down to 
par, and at times the pataca is discount- 
ed by 1—2% against the HK$. Practi- 
cally all commercial business and a good 
deal of retail business is conducted in 
HK$, the Macao currency being of less 
importance. The present total circula- 
tion of the BNU currency is 22 million 
patacas. But for a small stock in the 
hands of Hongkong money changers, 
no patacas are fcund outside the Portu- 
guese ‘province’. In the years follow- 
ing the end of world war II, several 
millions of patacas were hoarded in 
Kwangtung. In view of the continuing 
and serious business depression in 
Macao, and the decline in the popula- 
tion, the circulation of the pataca is 
bound to decrease. 

The link with the Portuguese escudo 
stabilises the value of the pataca. The 
BNU does not freely .grant outward 
transfers to Portugal and overseas ter- 
ritories; the manager of the bank in- 
vestigates every apvlication for a trans- 
fer and holds discretionary powers. 
Free market transfers are however, via 
the Hongkong market, easy and simple. 
Tn recent years, large amounts of Macao 
capital have moved over to Hongkong 
where it has been invested in real estate 
and general business. The very few 
Macao millionaires and their families 
have all established themselves in HK, 
and their coming has contributed to the 
prosperity of HK. There is no outlet 
for investment in Macao as commercial 
and industrial life is, to say the least. 
stagnant with the general anticipation 
of worse times to come. 


HONGKONG SHARE 
MARKET 


Trading in the local- share market 
last week was active but the turnover 
was small totalling only $4.65 million; 


FAR EASTERN 
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$1.31 million lower than that for the 
previous week. The market was most 
active on Monday; prices of popular 
shares registered gains. Profit-taking 
on Tuesday forced quotations down 
slightly, but as selling resistance de- 
veloped during the next three days, 
prices firmed up on Friday and the 
market closed on a very firm tone. 
Tuesday’s losses were not very heavy. 
Yaumati sagged by $2 to $105; Lands 
lost 50 cents to $602; Electrics down 
75 cents to $394; Telephcenes dropped 50 
cents to $32; Lights dipped 30 cents to 
$22.10; Dairy Farms eased 80 cents to 
$18.80 and Cements declined to $34. 
There were minor fluctuations in rub- 
ber shares but they closed firm on the 
week with raw material prices in 
Singapore slightly higher at 129 Straits 
cents per pound. Fluctuations during 
the past two weeks show that prices 
were firmer at the end of last week: 


Improve- 
Share Nov. 17 Nov. 25 ment 
HKe Bank je. 1655 1665 $10 
Urions) ae. wis 915 xd 916 stexdy 
HK Wharf ...... 67 68 $1 
Wheelocks ..... 8.80 8.85 Be. 
Providents ..... 14.60 14.60 10 ¢ 
HK Docks ...... 26.80 28 $1.26 
Hotel seen oe 16.80 b 17.40 60 ¢ 
58.50 60.50 $2 
22.20 22.80 60¢ 
101 s 103 $2 
Lights (F. Paid) . 21 22.20 $1.30 
Lights (P. Paid) . 15.80 16.30 50 ¢ 
Electrie? “. Wo eee 38.25 39.50 $1.25 
Telephone ....... 31.50 32.25 75 ¢ 
Cements "........ 34 34.25 25 ¢ 
Dairy Farm .... 18.50 18.80 30 ¢ 
Monday: The market registered ac- 


tive trading and prices continued to im- 
prove. Yaumatis came in for special 
attention and prices were up $5 from 
Friday’s closing, other Utility shares 
were also higher. Cements and Dairy 
Farms participated in the rise. Rub- 
ber shares came in for some demand 
but ‘scrip was not easily obtainable. 
The turnover for the day amounted to 
about $1.30 million. Tuesday: Light scale 
profit-taking caused prices to weaken 
but buyers reappeared at the lower 
levels. In the afternoon, there was a 
further recession in prices and most 
counters closed at the low of the day. 
The turnover amounted to  approxi- 
mately $1.28 million. Wednesday: 
Apart from a little activity in Trams 
and Wheelocks, the market was in a 
hesitant mood during the half day’s 
session. A meagre amount of business 
was transacted at approximately the 
previous day’s closing rates. The turn- 
Over amounted to about $520,000. 
Thursday: Buyers were reluctant to 
raise their offers while sellers not willing 
to meet them. The market remained 
Stagnant for most of the day and 
closed quietly steady. Cotton shares 
enjoyed some small demand and a few 
shares changed hands: The turnover of 
the day amounted to approximately 
$540,000. Friday: A slight improve- 
ment in rates and turnover was. regis- 
tered. Prices were slightly higher than 
the closing quotations on the previous 
Friday. In thé morning session, Lands 
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were fairly active together with Ce- 
ments and Electrics accounted for the 
bulk of the turnover. In the afternoon, 
Docks and Cotton shares came in for 
some demand. The turnover amounted 
to about $980,000. 


LAST WEEK’S CLOSING RATES 


H.K. Govt. Loans 

344% Loan (1934 & 1940), 98 nom. 
344% Loan (1948), 92% b. 

Banks 
H.K. & S. Bank, 1660 b; 1675 8; 1670/65 sa. 
H.K. & S. Bank (Lon. Reg), £98 nom. 
Chartered Bank, 44/- nom. 
Bank of East Asia, 236 nom. 

Insurances 
Union Ins., 907% b; 917% s. 
Lombard Ins., 53 b. 
China Underwriters, 9.80 nom. 

Shipping 
Douglases, 255 nom. 
Indo Chinas (Pref.), 15 nom. 


Indo Chinas (Def.), 354% nom. 

U. Waterboats, 23.30 nom. 

Asia Nav., 1.025 b. 

Wheelocks, 8.80 b; 8.85 s; 8.85 sa. 
Docks, Wharves, Godowns 

H.K. & K. Wharves, 68 b. 

Sh. Hongkew Wharves, 1.15 nom. 


H.K. Docks, 27.70 b; 28.20 s; 27.80/28 sa. 
China Providents, 14.30 b; 14.60 s; 14.60/% sa. 
S'hai Dockyards, 1.40 b. 
Mining 
Raub Mines, 3% nom. 
H.K. Mines, 4%c nom. 
Lands, Hotels & Bldgs. 
H. & S. Hotels, 174 b; 17.80 s. 
H.K. Lands (Old), 60 b; 61 s; 60% sa. 
H.K. .Lands (New), 58 nom. 
H.K. Lands (Rights), 33 b. 
S’hai Lands, 1.30 nom. 
Humphreys (O), 20 s. 
Humphreys (N), 19 nom. 
H.K. Realties Ex. Div., 
Chinese Estates, 280 nom. 
Public Utilities 
H.K. Tramways, 22.70 b; 28 s; 
Peak Trams (F. Paid), 75 nom. 
Peak Trams (P. Paid), 40 nom. 
Star Ferries, 140 nom. 
Yaumati Ferries, 102 b; 103 s; 103 sa. 
China Lights (F. Paid),. 22 b; 22.30 s; 
22.30/.30/.10 sa. 
China Lights (P. Paid), 
16.30 sa. 
H.K. Electrics, 3944 b; 39% 8; 89% ga. 
Macao Electrics X.B. Issue, 9.40 b; 91% za. 
Sandakan Lights, 94, nom. 
Telephones, 32 b; 32% s. 
Shanghai Gas, 90c nom. 
Industrials 
Cements, 333%, b; 344% s; 34% sa. 
H.K. Ropes, 16.90 nom. 
Metal Industries, 2 nom. 


Stores &c. 
‘Dairy Farms, 18.60 b; 19 s; 
Watsons, 13.90 nom. 
L. Crawfords, 36% s. 
Cald. Macg. (Ord.), 33 b. 
Sinceres, 1.70 nom. 
China Emporium, 9.40 nom. 
Sun Co., Ltd., 1.60 nom. 
Kwong Sang Hong, 161 b. 
Wing On (HK), 53 b. 
Miscellaneous 
China Entertainments, 19.80 nom. 
International Films, 20¢ nom. 
H.K. Constructions, 6 nom. 
H.K. Constructions (F. Pd. 
Vibro Pilings, 23.60 nom. 
Marsman Investments, 6/- 
Marsman (HK), 65c nom. 
Yangtsze Finance, 6.80 s. 
Allied Investors, 5.55 nom. 
Cottons 


1.85 b; 1.90 6. 


22,80 sa. 


16.20 b; 16% 56; 


18.80 sa. 


1955), 4.90 nom. 


nom. 


85c nom. 
5% »b; 
7.90 b; 


Ewos, 
Textile Corp., 
Nanyang Mill. 


5.60 8; 
& £3 


5 sa. 
8/7.95 sa. 
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HONGKONG AND FAR EASTERN TRADE REPORTS 


The local commodity market last 
week was active with demand from 
Korea for paper and industrial chemi- 
cals; from SE Asia for textiles, paper, 
metals and sundries; from Japan for 
China produce and metal scraps and 
from UK for HK products. 


TRADE DEVELOPMENTS 


Insurance: The London Underwriters 
Institute reduced the insurance rates 
for ships plying China-Europe and 
China-HK routes by about 30%. 


China Trade: China signed a trade 


agreement with East Germany and 
stepped up trade negotiations with 
Pakistan, Italy, Yugoslavia and Den- 


mark. More than $10-million contracts 
were concluded between Canton trading 
authorities and Hongkong businessmen 
who went there recently. On the local 
market, China made selective purchases 


of pharmaceuticals and industrial 
chemicals, 
Taiwan Trade: Taipei readjusted 


export prices of camphor and its by- 
products. To HK. Taiwan — shipped 
sugar, citronella oil, ete., and from here 


purchased popular items of metals, 
pharmaceuticals and industrial chemi- 
cals. 


Korea Trade: Seoul banned the im- 
port of paint and knitting woollen yarns 
of below 20’s. Korea bought exten- 
sively in the local market during the 
week, Her exports to Hongkong were 
still insignificant. 

Indonesia Trade: The Indonesia- 
Singapore-Japan triangular trade nego- 
tiation was handicapped by Djakarta’s 
reluctance to import Japanese goods 
through Singapore. Indonesia’s pur- 
chases from here covered cotton yarns 
and textiles, paper, metals, sundries, 
etc. 

Thailand Trade: To stimulate the 
exports of native goods. Bangkok 
planned to cut down export prices and 
introduce Guvernment iuspection of 
the quality of all exports. To protect 
their domestic industries, Thai authori- 
ties now require importers of foreign 
industrial products to purchase equiva- 
lent amount in value of similar domes- 
tic products. With a good crop this 
year, Thailand lifted the export ban on 
rice to Malaya. 


Indochina Trade: Purchases by 
Vietnam and Cambodia fram here im- 
proved during the week. Wheat flour, 
cotton yarn, metals, vegetables, 
aluminiumware, paint, and sundries con- 
stituted the bulk of these orders. 


Rubber Companies 


Amalgamated Rubber, 1.825 b; 1.875 s; 1.85 
8a. 

Ayer Tawah, 5.60 b. ‘ 
Java-Consolidated Estates, 80c¢ b. 

Langkat, 2.05 b. 

Rubber Trust, 2.80 b; 3 3; 
Shanghai Kelantan, 1.05 b; 
Shanghai Sumatra, 3% nom. 
Sungala, 3.60 b 


2.85 sa. 
1.15 &. 


Philippine Trade: Only a small 
number of imports financed \.ith self- 
provided foreign exchange were ap- 
proved by the Philippine authorities. 
Barter trade between Hongkong and 
the Philippines was obstructed by the 


difficulty in the selling of Philippine 
produce here. 
Burma Trade: Following her re- 


cent tender invitation for 850 bales of 
cotton yarns, Burma again invited ten- 
ders fon the supply of 5,500 bales of 
fine cotton and staple fibre yarns. 

Other Countries: Pakistan has set 
up a special bureau to handle enquiries 
on foreign investments. 


COMMODITIES 


China Produce: Market was active 
with warm support from Japan and SE 
Asia; many popular items improved on 
stock shortage, the most prominent of 
which was bitter almond which regis- 
tered a 100% jump. Aniseed star re- 
corded increased trading at higher 
prices as business with Europe spurted 
up although demand from: India and 
Middle Fast was still slow. Arsenic 
was patronized by SE Asia at steady 
prices. Both rice bran and wheat bran 
enjoyed brisk local sales with slight 
gains. Camphor tablets were bought 
by Ceylon and coir fibre by Japan. In 
spite of purchases by India and Japan, 
cassia lignea eased on account of the 
bearish tendency in neighboring mar- 
kets. Dried chilli was depressed by 
selling pressure; however, low prices 
attracted orders from Singapore. Trad- 
ing in galangal improved slightly with 
demand from SE Asia. The shortage 
of untoasted garlic wag relieved by new 
arrivals from China. Dried ginger was 
bought by Middle East but the price 
moved down due to the arrival of new 
supplies. Groundnut kernel registered 
unusually heavy absorption by Japan 
and local users at improved prices. 
Japan also purchased maize for animal 
feeding. Menthol crystal was steady 
with orders from Indonesia and on ac- 
count of selling resistance. Rosin con- 
tinued firm on steady local consumption. 
Sesame advanced slightly on low supply 
and demand from Japan. Woodoil was 
purchased by Japan and Australia, En- 
quiries were received for cassia oil from 
Japan and for camphor oil from France 
and Ital. Soyabean registered light 
purchases by local factories as well as 
Singapore and Penang traders, while 
green pea remained firm in exports to 
India and Ceylon. 

Metals: Factory items and struc- 
tural steels were very popular, but 
higher selling offers restricted the brsi- 
ness. Black plate waste waste im- 
proved slightly on renewed export de- 
mand. Copper sheets advanced on in- 
crease of indent cost. Galvanized iron 
sheets enjoyed steady local demand; 
galvanized iron pipes recorded in- 
creased local consumption and export; 
galvanized steel plates recovered from 
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early drops as a result of better local 
demand; mild steel] plate and mild steel 
round bars witnessed strong demand 
from Taiwan; iron scraps were pur- 
chased by Japan; steel wire rope of HK 
origin enjoyed improved exports; tin 
was bought by Taiwan; wire rods gain- 
ed on orders from Cambodia; while 
zinc sheets remained quiet. 


Paper: Demand from Korea was 
strong during the week, but business 
was curbed by short supplies, Art 
printing advanced on indent increases; 
bond was steady with local sales and 
light export; MG cap of China origin 
vecorded brisk local trading as Euro- 
pean cargo was out of stock; cigarette 
paper in reams was short in stock and 
prices geared up by selling resistance; 
duplex board also gained on low stock 
and active local demand; ivory card- 
board was depressed by the arrival of 
new supplies; while flint, assorted 
colours, registered small sales at steady 
prices. Local demand stimulated mani- 
fold. Korea bought MG pure sulphite; 
price was firm due to the possible in- 
crease of indent cost and on account of 
the dwindled stock. Stock shortage 
and steady demand kept newsprints, 
poster, strawboard, tissue paper, trans- 
parent cellulose paper and woodfree 
printing on high price levels. 

Industrial Chemicals: Market during 
the week was reactivated by renew- 
ed buying interest from China. Trad- 
ing with Korea also improved. Ammon- 
ium bicarbonate was favoured by Korea 
and butyl acetate by China. Borie acid 
emerged from doldrums with demand 
from Korea. Calcium hypochlorite ad- 
vanced on marked-up_ indents. More 
enquiries were received for copper sul- 
phite; price moved up on indent ad- 
vance and stock shortage. Formalin 
was travored by Taiwan while gum 
arabic, gum copal and gum damar ad- 
vanced on short stocks. Soda ash, in- 
dustrial tallow and magnesium  car- 
bonate improved on demand from Korea 
and paraffin wax attracted orders from 
China. Prices of sodium hydrosulphite, 
sodium nitrate, and stearic acid were 
all steady. Titanium dioxide firmed up 
on low stock while zine oxide remained 
weak as export demand was still slow. 


Pharmaceuticals: Orders fromm China 
for direct shipments from _ suppliers 


were placed with manufacturers’ local 
agents. Ascorbic acid was purchased 
by Korea. Dihydrostreptomycin regis- 
tered active local demand. PAS 
powder was favored by Korea and 
China. Quinine ethylearbonate was 
firm on short stock. Sacchrine crystal 
was bought by SE Asia and sulphadia- 
zine powder by China. 

Cotton Yarns & Textiles: Cotton 
yarn enjoyed very active local and ex- 
port demand throughout the week. 
Hongkong yarn especially was favored 
by U.K. and Indonesia; prices continued 
firm. Indian yarn advanced on higher 
cost and better demand; more indents 
were booked. Pakistan yarn improved 
on increased indent; indent bookings 


were very active. Trading in textiles 
was seriously affected by low stock. 
Hongkong weavers were operating at 
full capacity to fulfil orders from 
U.K. and Indonesia. Most of the mills 
were booked up till April/June next 
year. 

Rice: Heavy turnovers were re- 
corded; prices edged further up due to 
higher quotations from producing areas. 


Wheat Flour: Arrivals of American 
flour, totalling 17,500 bags, weakened 
the market during the week. The 
marked-down prices of local products 
caused quotations from overseas to 
decline. ; 

Sugar: The market was active with 
substantial sales at improved prices 
during the early part of the week, but 


later turned slow and bearish on ac- 
count of new arrivals. Fine sugar, 
however, continued firm and active 


throughout the week. 


Cement; A sluggish market vrevailed. 
Stock was heavy and demand slow. 


Miscellaneous: Plate glass enjoyed 
renewed buying interest from Taiwan, 
Cambodia and Vietnam. Leather and 
hides registered brisk loca] business and 
improved exports at better prices. 


Hongkong Products: Christmas orders 
from Africa continued td arrive—most- 
ly for knitwears, shirts, enamelwares, 
rubber shoes. torchlights, parasols, etc. 
A number of Hongkong products were 
put on exhibition aboard m/v “Ruys” 
which is now on the voyage to Africa 
and South America. 


SINGAPORE SHARE 
MARKET 


Markets had a better week and turn- 
over increased daily. The absence of 
any adverse political fulminations cou- 
pled with satisfactory rubber and metal 
prices caused a renewal of confidence, 
better prices and a much improved vo- 
lume of business. Chief contributors 
to the increased volume were the 
Industrial and Rubber sections. 


The turning down by the Singapore 
Government, of the City Council’s re- 
quest to use Municipal Funds to buy 
out ‘the Singapore Traction Co., led to 
a flurry of selling of Traction Ords. 
from 29/- to 25/-. Government is 
awaiting the Transport Commission’s 
advice before considering the adoption 
of an island wide transport policy. 
Earlier in the week a considerable 
number of shares were taken by Lon- 
don. Wearne Bros. had a brisk turn- 
over from $2.95 to $3.05 and Sime 
Darby were active up to $1.89. There 
were buyers of Wm. Jacks at $3.17}, 
Hammers at $2.523, Straits Traders at 
$24.00 and Straits Times at $2.90. 
Robinson Ords. were taken from $2.264 
to $2.30 and Fraser & Neave from 
$1.673 to $1.723, in both cases there 
were buyers over at the top _ prices. 


FAR EASTERN 


ECONOMIC REVIEW 


Metal Box had exchanges at $1.574 and 
$1.60 and Malayan Cement at $1.67 
and $1.70. Gammons were quiet at 
$2.55, Singapore Cold Storage had 
sellers at $1.72 cum 15% and United 
Engineers continued. their downward 
trend, finally closing at $10.00. 


Petaling Tin which have just gone 
through a period of being unwanted, 
recovered from their recent low of 
$4.05, and rapidly climbed to $4.42 
before being halted by profit-taking, 
Sungei Ways advanced from $3.174 to 
$3.30, Talam Mines had increased in- 
terest at $2.08 and $2.10 and Taiping 
Consolidated were taken from $1.60 to 
$1.65 cum 15%. 


Both Kuala Kampar at 30/- and 
Lower Perak at 15/43 .had good turn- 
over whilst Austral Amalgamated’ im- 
proved to 15/9. 


